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LITERATURE. they want all the aids of fortunate times and pa- | he received his immortality. Epic poetry was ori- 
—_————- tronage to ensure their perfection, and keep them | ginally a sacred medium of moral instruction. It 
ON THE DECLINE OF EPIC POETRY. {| flourishing. was so regarded, both by the poet and his hearers. 
aie aihicmneemeenine So far as poetry is one of the luxuries of mo- | This gave it dignity, and the bard’s genius the ac- 
dition, Tue decline of Epic Poetry furnishes aliterary | dern refinement, as it is valued for its more | CO™pasiments of grace and sublimity. In after- 
dpe: F inquirer With am interesting subject of speculation. | elegant expression of sentiment, or, in short, for | *&¢*> when the farther progress of civilisation and 
As the grandest and most noble form of poetical | any of the excellencies which it owes to its cult. | 7efimement had made men less open to the teaching 
liaand | composition, it is that under which the greatest | vation by critics or grammarians; so far it is like of the poet, and politics and morals became a 
ra, uses Of every country have developed their | them, one of the imitative arts, But it exists be- | S¢ience, epic poetry had an uncertain office, and 
as wel § sentiments, and made their appeals, like inspired | fore it becomes an art, It is among men, and its | losing a portion of the power which it had 
njecet | asters of morals, to the heroism and devotion of | power, is felt by them before they think of imitat- | ¢Xetcised on men and nations, the writer lost one 
mut’ I their countrymen. As embracing the sublimest | ing its voice, or employing its divine language to of his surest sources of inspiration. Virgil, who, 
i fioda objects of all literature—as carrying forth the | express a counterfeit passion. Its principles are after Homer, formed his fables upon the noblest 
yotthe F thoughts into the highest region of imagination, | the deep, pure, and vital thoughts of man’s heart, Plow hi of national history, fell immeasurably 
and teaching an active and experimental philoso- | —the aspirations of his spirit re-asserting its birth- esd him in strength and the other grand qua- 
: ite I phy, ithas heen universally regarded as the most | right,—the sympathies of his full and perfect na- ities of his art; but this, not so much from the 
routs I venerable offspring of the human mind. It is that, | ture with the love of Heaven, and the Heaven-like | &"¢#t inequality of their genius, as from the diffe- 
ensivey by the excellency and dignity of which the staple | things of earth; and their expression, their first free | Tent Situation of Ro ports in regard to the 
ohiisin {| diterature of @ country is estimated; to which | and glorious expression, is the overflowing gladness the re gad the age and nation in which 
Mf which # attention is first turned when a comparison is | of devout hearts, or the fervent exhortations of | ‘#¢Y lived. ¢ one feeling that he should 
et bones. made between the intellectual treasures of one na- | heroic souls. Thus poetry has an existence coeval | b€ venerated for the deep and solemn wisdom 
cor | tion and another, and for thecredit of which their | with the being of the whole race of intellec- | °f bis song, and that uations would be taught 
rival literati must strenuously contend. Greece, | tual creatures. It is the innate thought and | Y, it; and the other, _knowing that he was 
fromt# Rome, Modern Italy, and England, have been | language of all high and glorious spirits; and its Gatien ne te wa his countrymen the high 
weighed together in the balances of poetical | mightiest power is shown, before it is recognized > sever rw peiiti - poerle, but to sanctify the 
rset fame, but the object of the comparison has been | as a distinct object of artificial study. y slang tas arn "y all fitted f 

immoral] almost invariably the respective merits of their] Jn looking, therefore, at the early poctry of na- —e f he i a fitted “a a ine noblest 
or ny epic poets. By these they h..e taken their | tions, there is no cause for surprise, when we find pesneets = Se re kag one expats 
Of his li, sn the lit ee tof china t'euee. Lie” c , was one in which anarchy and superstition were 

pPpctory in the literary world, an ained the vene- | it generally of a higher order than that of more | struecling for empire with far ad iL aivili 
ner detai, i ration of subsequent ages,.and, according as their | modern times. ‘The lofty sounding hymn; the | |; aia + oe ee 
nad atthe y Saye 5 tion, and its history has a mingled sublimity of 


mt Epics have been estimated, their poetical literature 








nd of M.@ has been set forth as the model after which that of 
ich no o&@ other countries should be formed and criticised. 
rape Considering the rank which has thus been ever 
\TION.§ fiten to Epic Poetry, it is not a little surprising, 
Lemesiiany, fia, in periods of. the highest refinement, and 
pursuedy§ when diterature is:more a popular pursuit than in 
idon ; sai prother , this noblest species of poetry should 
; be oe or, at least, without a successful 
——"f_ votary. ere are, however, many reasons com- 
NOVEL§ monly assigned for this, but not such, we think, 
as remove the difficulty. They apply to the ease 
ast of poetry in general, and serve to explain the 


causes why it may be the fashion one year, and a 
drug the next. But the decline of the higher kinds 
of poetry is not to be accounted for by any of 
these mere temporary causes. Poetry * been 
off and on the popular taste for centuries past, but, 
during the last two or three hundred years, there 
has been no of..any reviving taste for 
the genuine Epic, and we are driven to seek for 

causes of its decline in circumstances and 
changes of a more permanent and important na- 
ture, 












Poetry, as an art, is subject to the same in- 
fuences of a local or temporary kind ag all the 
atts of a refined and polished period; considered, 
therefore, only in this character, we may reason 
rightly on the different revolutions in its style, 
with no other guide in our speculations than the 
rues by which we judge of the causes which favour 
the progress of the associate arts of life. But a 

of mistakes —~ arisen from this mode of 

ing poetry. It is in a very small degree it 
Cane: B thould be considered as an art, or made subject 
to the reasonings which pertain to an artificial ex- 
Pression. of ideas or sentiments: Painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, are concerned in imitating ex- 
temal nature only, and they are only accidentally 
mediums of sentiment; their foundation and 
work is the power of imitation in the hu- 
mai mind; they have no existence till accidental 
tteumstances call this power into exercise, and 

























personifications of the most excellent qualities of 
human nature; the praises of the glorious dead, 
making men feel assured of immortality, before 
reason taught the belief; and all those brilliant per- 
suasives to self-devotion which quicken the love of 
home into patriotism, and patriotism inte charity ; 
these are the forms under which speaks the 
language of its proper nature, andin no other is it to 
be found in those proud eras of its flourishing, when 
poets were the priests of nature, and the prophets 
of divinity. 

But it is from this originally sublime cha- 
racter of poetry itself, that the Epic obtained 
its high rank above all the other species. It was 
employed to establish the religion of nations; to 
deify the virtue of a splendid antiquity ; to speak 
of kingly virtues to kings and conquerors, and a 
dignified philosophy to statesmen; and the bard 
was listened to, not as pouring out the honey of his 
divine eloquence to amuse or sooth his audiences, 
but to stir up the mightiest energies of men’s 
souls, and inspire them with a virtue and a courage 
to dare and endure whatever might confirm them 
in a noble stedfastness of virtue and freedom. 
The purity and dignity,consequently, of Epic poetry 
wil! be in proportion to the fitness of the age in 
which it is composed, tobe influenced by its appeals, 
Homer was the greatest master of wisdom that ever 
lived, and he sung in this high and sacred character. 
He addressed his countrymen on the weightiest 
subjects, and he spoke in the language of his own 
OlympianJove. It wasthis consciousness of power— 
and of a power which was to exercise an influence 
over many ages—that gave this first of bards a 
deeper inspiration than all his followers. No 
other, save the poets of inspiration, ever stood like 
him the teacher of his peo fe, and no other, there- 
fore, has brought, Tike im, all the strength of 
genius, so to werk out the magnificent designs of 

pic poetry. He had a great and glorious object 
in view throughout all he wrote ; and it was in at- 
taining this object ; in making those whom he ad- 
dressed feel the weight and t: ith of his story, that 








romance and truth. But the genius of Tasso was 
too deeply imbued with the chivalrous spirit of 
the times in which he lived; with the love of the 
rich tracery with which his lyre was. veiled to 
rocve the dignity of the Epic entire ; and if he 

ad, his countrymen offered no.encouragement to 
the exercise of Homeric power. England, in the 
seventeenth century, was infinitely less favourable 
to the growth or expression of genius of this kind; 
and Milton turned from the idea of founding an 
— on any great national theme, full as he was 
of the fervid i and zeal of patriotism. We 
are disposed, therefore, to believe that the decline 
of this highest species of poetry in modern times, 
has been owing to none of the circumstances 
which influence the state of literature in general, 
but that it may be traced to the diminished con- 
sequence and power of the poet’s office. He was, 
in former times, the venerable teacher, the ex- 
taro of the most valued truths of which man- 

ind had then any conception. If he aspired to 
the highest rank among the bards of his country, 
it was necessary that his verse should manifest his 
mastery over the secrets of nature, and the divine 
doctrines of philosophy ; and, when he had made 
his claim good to the sacred name of a poet, he 
was listened to as one inspired with a superhu- 
man power. 

Thus looked upon as a great moral instructor, 
the poet aimed at presenting the noblest pic- 
tures of huyian nature, the most eloquent and 
persuasive images of virtue. To do this, no 
form was so convenient as that of the Epic, and 
it is this, consequently, that the greatest geniuses 
of all nations, with more or less success, have 
made use of, to convey their brilliant conceptions 
to the world. Of late years, poetry has Jost its 
moral value and influence, and has accordingly 
degenerated into its lighter species. Both the 
Tragedy and the Epic have ceased to be cultivated 
with success; and it is not till the muse again 
acquires her old religious influence, they will be 
restored to their former glories. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
LETTERS OF AN ARCHITECT. 


(Continued from page 582.] 

Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, and Greece. 
By Joseph Woods, F. S. A., &c. &c., in two volumes. 
J.and A. Arch. London, 1828. 

In our last Number, we announced the favor- 
able impression produced by a hasty perusal of 
these letters. On more intimate acquaintance 
with their contents, we see no reason to retract 
the opinion we then expressed of them. The 
sound sense and accurate judgment which we 
noticed as the prominent features of the work, 
we find prevailing throughout the two volumes, 
and no less characterising the writer’s observa- 
tions on general matters wherever these form the 
topics on which he dilates, than giving weight to his 
animadyersions on objects especially connected 
with his profession. 

The virtues indeed which we have thus com- 
mended, are carried perhaps too far; and to their 
excess is to be traced the source of the principal 
objections to which the work is open. They 
too often obtrude themselves into situations in 
which somé show of feeling at least, if not of pas- 
sion, would have been more appropriate, and 
if not preferable in the eyes of the reader, would 
certainly have been more creditable to the author. 
The power ef viewing whatever object presents 
itself, through the medium of a sober and rigid 
judgment, is no doubt, to a certain and to a great 
extent, highly desirable; it preserves a man from 
committing himself, and gives him a superiorit 
which imposes on the world. But there are suc 
things as amiable extravagancies which we like 
a man the better for falling into; the heart re- 
fuses its love and approbation to one who is not 
occasionally carried beyond himself, who, ere 
showing symptoms of emotion amid scenes of 
wonder and sublimity, and giving the rein to his 
feelings, pauses to culculate calmly and coldly 
the share of his admiration: and enthusiasm: to 
which the objects before him are entitled. 

Mr. Woods, we think, has committed this er- 
ror. Although by no means a mere architectural 
work, his cork betrays very obviously the hand of 
the architect. The force of the habit of using 
the rods and the square is often perceptible. 
These instruments of exactness ars too frequenth 
applied where the sensations of the beholder shou 
be the only rule. Scenery and buildings are accu- 
ratelyand geometrically delineated : we receivedue 
instruction as to form, dimensions, and propor- 
tions, but they are exhibited to us in colourless 
and unshaded drawings, capable of conveyi 
very faint ideas only of the effect produced by 
the originals. Hence these letters, however re- 
commendable as an instructive travelling compa- 
nion, however completely the descriptions they 
contain are calculated to satisfy those who, 
visiting themselves the spots, have the opportu- 
nity of trusting to their own faculties for receiv- 
ing the impression the various scenes are calcu- 
lated to make, are wholly incompetent to create 
an adequate idea of the reality, in the mind of 
the traveller who contents himself with map and 
book peregrinations. Nor will the reader who has 
himself trodden the ground over which he now ac- 
companies Mr. Woods, however gratified he may be 
with the propriety of his author’s judicious ob- 
servations, be altogether satisfied. He-will often 
feel astonished, and perhaps shocked, at the cold- 
ness with which the poses before him treat of 
miracles of nature and art, at the bare recollec- 
tion of which his own heart glows with no ordi- 
nary, yet certainly no undue, enthusiasm. It may 
be, that our author has suppressed his, feelings, 
from a sensitive consideration of the unpopularity 
of the term we have just used, and of the sensa- 
t.on which it expresses. But even were this the 
case, we cannot excuse him. The weak-minded 
only allow themselves to be driven by disgust at 
a particular vice into a fault in the opposite ex. 





ee 
treme. Neither the mock énthusiasm of the cold- 


hearted and affected, nor the furious ecstacies of 
the more sincere but not less.ridiculous outra- 
geous rhapsodist, should force the man of real 
sensibility to check that natural and wholesome 
warmth of feeling which it isa real misfortune to 
want, and which the recreant only is ashamed to 
avow. We are the more puzzled to account for 
the apathy of Mr. Woods’ descriptions, or rather 
for his pertinacity in withholding all communica- 
tion of the sensations which scenes the most in- 
spiring must, we are persuaded, have excited in 
him, as we observe in his remarks, frigid as they 
are, a perception of the existence of materials of 
excitement.. He points them out, enumerates 
them, and describes their form, even with minute- 
ness; but as we have before said, he abstains 
from representing them even with their natural 
colours. His passage over the Alps, his visits to 
Mont Blanc, his entrance into nay, the view of 
Venice, of Rome, of Vesuvius, of tna, seem 
scarcely to have excited a sensation which he has 
deemed worth recording. As a proof of our ob- 
jections in this respect, we extract the following 
fom, in which the author of the letters gives an 
account of his passage of the Simplon : 

‘On Friday morning, I set off to cross this famous 
pass. A thick dark bed of clouds covered the opposite 
mountains, and against them was reflected the finest 
rainbow I ever saw. The middle colours were repeated 
seven times. The road is excellent, as good as any about 
London, but not so wide; and here and there the rub- 
bish fallen down from above, has contracted it perhaps 
to fifteen or eighteen feet, but this is a mere guess; | 
did not measure it. It is certainly a most noble work; 
but the scenery of the ascent is not picturesque. It 
winds up sloping hills, covered with wood, and run 
round the little vallies, hardly ever making a zig-zag 
npon ‘the face of the hill. e village of Simplon is 
about two leagues beyond the summit. The Republic 
of the Vallais is repairing the rdad, and there is no in- 
dication of any intention to abandon it, nor-do the in- 
habitants seem to entertain the least idea that such a 
design could be entertained. 

‘I slept at the village of Simplon, where I was told 
that it is always cold, and certainly I fownd it so. The 
prone were cleaner and honester, an’ spoke better 

rench than I had met with the preceding days in the 
Vallais. Next morning I resumed my walk towards 
Italy : the descent on this side is highly romantic ;' but, 
after winding among savage rocks and ‘subterrariean 
passages, and looking against mountains crowned with 
snow, I was delighted to come out of the confined pass 
at Dovedro, and find myself'in a fertile valley, full of 
corn-fields, yineyards, and villages. In one partof this 
day’s walk, I observed a quantity of snow which had 
fallen ‘the preceding winter, and being afterwards thickly 
covered with earth, was sprinkled with vegetation. 
After this opening the valley again contracts into an- 
other wild and rocky pass, though not with the frown- 
ing horrors of the preceding : this leads into the com- 
paratively open Val Oecella, one league along which 
brought me to Duomo d’Ossola. 

Who that ever entered Italy by the Simplon, 
would here recognize, but for the mention of the 
name, that wonderful union of art with nature 
in her grandest mood? We-think of the pass of 
the Grondo, of the Napoleon route winding side 
by side with the river-torrent, as the latter rages 
and foams over the masses of rock which impede 
its precipitous course from its parent glaciers, 
and as it roars in its passage downwards in never- 
ending cascades through the narrow channel 
formed by the Alpine cliffs. We remember these 
cliffs of granite, vertical as if squared by the 
hand of man—lofty, sayage, of, iron hue, and 
crowned with the sombre fir, their opposite sides so 
nearly approaching, that while below they barely 
admit the passage of the road and of the torrent; 
above they so confine the view of the firmament, 
that a single constellation would stretch from one 
brink of the abyss to the other. We hear the 
roar, of the waters. at our feet, the sound inces- 
santly renewing, never escaping—but echoed and 
re-echoed, from, cliff to. cliff, een and _be- 
wildering the: senses, until, on asudden, arrived 
where the river and:the road can-no longer. pas¢ 
together, we enter the: famous gallery, through 
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which,a way had-been cut for the latter, At one. 
all is:silence, repose, and darkness: we.eme,.’ 
into the lighty and again the same scene of at 
limity, the same confusion to ‘the SEDs; 
heightened by the rushing of # second Five, 
which, falling flankwise, and passing undéf tj, 
feet, gs waters and pe foam to thie fj 
torrent. Weary at length of this continued gc 
of wildness and sublimity, as exhausting Bian 
to the unremitted excitement, the. fertile beauti. 
ful yale of Val Ocella, with. its . vineyardsisit 
convents, its towers, its valleys, and towns, opens 
before us, and we at length set our footsin tthe 
long-desired land ;—the land which, from ‘bur 
boyish days, we had sighed to see with distant!ing 
faintest hopes. al iag 
As a proof that our author is. more. alive tothe 
particular features of scenes more imma ediagel; 
connected with his profession, it is:but justicy 
to extract the following description: vfiGqig 
architecture, which is searcely less happy’ a pic 
ture than the admirable dioramic¢ view: of ts 
terseen now exhibiting in London. ~" 
‘I have now left Switzerland, but I will not me 
other subject without a few general observations. Th 
country churches are generally small and poor buj 
ings, each with a square tower at the west.end, whi 
terminates in a high gable. They are, I believe?q 
of stone ; the cottages always of wood. | 
are generally elevated on a stone basement of ‘ais « 
eight feet in height. There are two stories mane 
roof, and one in it. The wood-work is not painted 
over, and sometimes not at all ; but there are enti 
broad liorizontal bands ornamented with painting: y 
well as with carving. The roofs span the long 
the building, and project five or six feet ; 
they are consequently immensely large ;, and they an 
covered with shingles, or with slates. On Oné side, or 
often on both, is a gallery under the shelter of ipe Fpl, 
and the whole of this covered way forms an Arable 
place for drying flax, and sometimes corn ; the 
the bye, is dressed without steeping, te. -. 
On his arrival in. Italy, Mr. Woods very. ‘x 
fell iato company quite characteristic oF there 
mate and country. As the letters are 
sparing in amusing incidents, we give his 
account of the rencentre we allude to.) vr 
‘I dined at Duomo d’Ossola in conipany wit 
young Englishman, who seemed to have if The 
the world ; and afterwards, as we were tal 
ther in the balcony, he exclaimed,’ “* Do’ you ké 
pet scorpion ?”” I followed the direction’of his’ 
and saw one of the largest size crawling‘on my: 
breast. I soon got rid of hini, but Tare say ¥ 1b 
fifty times at my waistcoat during the evening to 
any other had taken its piace: Lhave no con 
how it»came there. The room we were in: 
newly plastered, but we found another on the wal 
they seem to be dull, sluggish animals. od) 
We shall confine most of our future extracts 
passages immediately connected with’ ‘thé } 
ticular object of Mr. Woods’ tour. * In his} 
through France, on_his arrival béyond the’ 
he still bore the Englishman about him, 
seems, to have taken more interest in. gofhi 
architecture than in the Italian werks -¢f 
recent) date. In this we shall not fellow ‘his: 
ample. The gothic specimens of - Italy are’ 
teresting, but they are little instructive iw’ 
were with those of our own tout 
rance; and our readers will forgive ws; if, 
review, we pass by Milan and Verona; ‘w 
commending Mr, Woods’ accounts of each 
eities and its architecture, to their atte 
and hasten to lay before them his. opinion. of; 
style and works of Palladio. Of. the many 
cimens of these, in which Vicenza is se rieby 
‘limits oblige us to confine ourselves: to:th¢e 
brated Rotunda, and the no less famo ‘" 
Theatre. ’ 
* My. object in stopping at Vicenza was‘to'é 
the buildings of Palladio, the first of modern art 
but we have no name in architecture’ whirl sta 
the ‘same unrivalled eminence as that of Raphed 
tinting. Palladio’s buildings are in general } 
| beautiful; but most of them ‘are at présent in & 
forlorn condition. The fronts and “even the co 









are of brick, the entablatures of wood ; and the 
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with which both have been covered, is peeling off. I 
am aware that this statement of their materials, may 
Jessen your respect for the palaces which make so fine 
adisplay on paper ; but the circumstance does not di- 
minish the merit of the architect, though it does the 
magnificence of the city. Palladio’s columns are mostly 
mere ornaments ; but in contemplating his buildings, 
it is impossible to feel this to be a fault. The sculpture 
which loads the pediments of the windows is certainly 
ill placed ; and still worse, is the little panel of bas- 
relief so frequently introduced over the lower windows ; 
dividing what ought to be one solid mass, into two 
miserably weak arches. What is it then that pleases 
so much, and so universally, in the works of this artist ? 
It seems to me to consist entirely in a certain justness 
of proportion, with which he has distributed all the 
of his architecture ; the basement being neither 
too high nor too low for the order above it ; the win- 
dows of the right size, and well spaced ; and all the 
parts and proportions suited to one another. The 
game excellence is found in his orders, and the relation 
ofthe columns, capitals, entablatures, &c. He has not 
jppted the theoretical rules of another, but has drawn 
~ all from what he felt to be pleasing to himself, 
and suited to his own style of art; but they are not 
good, when united to a more solid and less ornamental 
“pianher. 

‘The Rotunda. This is certainly Palladio’s de- 
ign, and must have been nearly completed by him, 
though Scamozzi lays claim to the honour of terminat- 
ing it with some alteration; what this alteration was is 

known. I willingly attribute to him the internal 
tornices of doors, chimneys, &c., which are heavy and 
idarmonious. It is publisbed by Leoni, but not cor- 
rectly, as the centre rises in successive frustra of de- 

cones, and there is no external appearance of a 
dome. Externally, it partakes of the desolate condition 
of every thing at Vicenza, but still it is exquisitely 
beautiful, and the situation, at the extremity of a point 
of hill advancing from the general line, is no less 
delightful ; no other position could have suited the 
hoese so well, and no other house, either larger or 
smaller, or with any other arrangement, would have 
been so well adapted to the situation. Internally, it is 
equally admirable ; it looks small, even more so than 
it really is. This is probably owing to the prepos- 
terously massive ornaments about the doors. The 
rooms form altogether one suite of apartments, four of 
which are intended for bed-rooms ; but this, in the 

m of Italian manners, would be no objection to 

ir being all thrown open to receive company ; and 

here, whatever may be the time of day, you are sure 

of shade, air, and beautiful scenery. It would be diffi- 

cult to accommodate the designto our climate and man- 

_ hers, without spoilng it, even if we should find for it a 

suitable situation. In this most essential particular, 

the three imitations which we have, are all remarkably 
deficient. 

‘I will not trouble you with criticisms on other 
palaces, where there is nothing particularly beautiful 
to render them vbjects of study; but pass on to 
the Olympic Theatre, which is too celebrated to be 
omitted, though, as far as my own taste is concerned, 
it might have slept in oblivion. The outside of this 
edifice, it having been erected on a contracted and 
irregular piece of ground, does not claim any attention. 
The scene, which is the part most admired, borders 
upon trumpery. It consists of two orders and an attic, 
has clustered columns and pilasters, and breaks upon 
breaks, and abounds in figures and bas-reliefs. The 
finish against the ceiling is low and poor. The author 
wished apparently to give the appearance of a building 
terminating in an attic, and meant that the ceiling 
should entirely disappear ; and if the latter were ners 
ofa uniform dead colour, this by candle-light might 
perhaps have been the case ; but the idea has not been 

. preserved, for the ceiling is gilt and painted. In the 
avenue a very considerable effect of distance is 

ined ; those on each side, opening into the middle, 

ae nearly lost ; those of the second openings on the 
Tight and left, look pretty well from certain points of 

' caly the end ones are failures. re pth however, 
daylight, and with some partial shadows, very 
tpeiens to its eitect. {t is remarkable, that the point 
of sight is lower than it would be on the lowest seat, 
is three or four feet above the stage. The 

*ats are most inconveniently narrow, and nearly as 
as they are wide. The colonnade above the seats 
tifully proportioned ; but the centre division has 


is 
been filled up in consequence of want of room, and 
this is very injurious to its beauty. The rowof statues 


a the top seem in r of knocking their heads 
Mainst the ceiling, and offer another proof that this 





was not intended to be conspicuous: they would be 
very much in the way of any spectators in the gallery. 


The = (rg neg the sea-girt city, and the interest 
attached to her decaying greatness, the fame and 
the beauty of the Place of St. Mark, and of the 
Ducal Palace, rendered familiar to the mind of 
the English reader, by the admirable works of 
Canaletti, which so frequently adorn our public 
exhibitions, will excuse the copiousness of our 
extracts of Mr. Woods’ remarks on the buildings 
of this magnificent Queen of the Adriatic. 


‘ By arriving in the dark, I lost the distant view of 
Venice, but I am informed by my companions here, 
that it presents merely one line of building, without 
any prominent object, and consequently is not tine. 
I shall not pretend to carry you in detail through all 
the architecture of this singular place ;, and as for paint- 
ings, it is a subject on which I dare not venture. A 
great many bad engravings of bad views in Venice are 
to be met with all over Europe, which to me, now that 
I have seen the objects, speak an intelligible language, 
but from which, otherwise, I could form no idea of the 
beauty of the churches and palaces, of the whimsicaj 
architecture frequently displayed in them, or of the 
magnificent effect of the whole. I will endeavour to 
analyze a few of the leading objects. The morning 
after my arrival I repaired to the Place of St. Mark, 
which I entered by a sudden turn under some arcades, 
and on the first burst, it appeared to me the most mag- 
nificent thing I had ever seen. Had I been suddenly 
transported there from some distant place, I should 
have known at once where I was, from the views | had 
seen of it. The strange-looking church, and the great 
ugly Campanile could not be mistaken; but although 
I had an idea of the architecture, I had none of the 
effect. The Place of St. Mark is a well proportioned 
avenue to a great building, which is of sufficient con- 
sequence, both by its size, and the richness of its deco- 
ration, to merit such an avenue. This seems to me 
the great outline of the composition, and that to which 
it very much owes its impressive character. Round 
three sides of this place are deep arcades. The faces 
of the houses above the arches are all of stone, and 
enriched with a good deal of ornament ; nothing looks 
poor or neglected. The architecture of these parts is 
rich, but not correct ; and bears perhaps the stamp of 
riches and power, more than that of good taste ; yet 
that of one side is very handsome, even considered 
alone, Each side is uniform in itself, though not 
similar to the other, and each is continued in one un- 
broken line: had they been composed of a centre and 
wings, they would have distracted the attention by 
forming each a separate composition; as it is, they 
unite with the objects at the end to form one whole. 

* The objects are three, the Orologio, the Campanile, 
and the church of St. Mark, to which the two former 
seem appendages. There is also another great build- 
ing, the Ducal Palace, but this hardly comes into the 
view; and there are three tall red poles look- 
ing like masts of ships, supported on handsome bases 
of bronze, or perhaps more like long red tapers, 
fixed into very large, but, low candlesticks, if you can 
but magnify your images sufficiently. They are em- 
blematical of the three kingdoms of Cyprus, Candia, 
and the Morea, once subject to Venice; and on feast- 
days support large fags. Singly, they are certainly 
not beautiful, but I think they add to the general 
splendour of the scene. The Orologio, or clock- 
tower, forms the termination of the left-hand side, 
and rises above it, but not above the church. It is 
not good in itself, and I think contributes nothing to 
the whole effect. I do not say this of the Campanile, 
though it is merely a great square tower, above 300 
feet high, terminated by a pyramid, and having no in- 
trinsic beauty. Its power of pleasing is owing to the 
strong contrast it affords, running up so high upon a 
narrow base, to the long continued horizontal lines of 
the Place, and to the lumpy forms of the cathedral. 
The exterior of this church surprises you by its ex- 
treme ugliness, more than by any thing else. It is of 
two perfectly distinct styles. The lower belongs to 
that degraded Roman which we call Norman, adorned 
with numerous little columns, and abounding in orna- 
ment; but the ornaments are merely such; neither 
forming, nor interrupting the lines of the architecture, 
but entirely subordinate to them. On the contrary, 
the finishings of the upper parts are of the Italian 
Gothic of the fifteenth century, much resembling in 
form our own ornamental architecture in the early part 
of that period, but without its lightness, and the en- 
richments are excessively heavy and overcharged, so 
that the architecture seems made for them, rather than 





they for the building. A number of figures start up among 
the terminating pinnacles. Still then the magnificence is 
produced by the exhibition of riches and power, and 
not by just proportion in the different parts ; and this 
sentiment is increased upon a nearer approach, when 
we contemplate the multitude of columrs of porphyry, 
verd antique, and other precious materials, the pro 

fusely ornamented capitals, and the rich mosaics on a 
gold ground, which decorate even the external arches. 

‘If, on entering the Place of St. Mark, under the ar- 
cades, where once stood the church of St. Geminiani, 
you keep to theleft, and walk under the arcade on the 
northern side, you gradually obtain a view of the 
Ducal Palace. Another great edifice thus opening 
upon you, stimulates the imagination and enhances the 
beauty of this square. Still farther, you catch a view 
of the great harbour, and some of the fine buildings 
around it, which still'increases the variety of the 
scene, without destroying its unity; and strengthens 
the sentiment, The Ducal. Palace is even more ugly 
than any thing’I have previously mentioned ; it offers 
a double range of comparatively small. arches, sup- 
porting a great wall with a few large windows in it. 
Considered ‘in detail; I ‘can imagine’ no ‘alteration to 
make it tolerable, but if fiiis léfty“wall had been sot 
back behind the two stories of little arches, instead of 
standing upon them, it would have been a yery noble 
production. To recapitulate, then, the leading points 
of my observations on this famous Place, its effect is 
produced by the impression of power and riches every- 
where displayed, and by a certain justness of propor- 
tion (the result of accident, not of design) in the great 
masses, and this greatly heightened by the variety of 
scenery it displays. Take away the appearance of 
riches and power, and nothing remains '; take away the 
justness of proportion, and you would have nothing 
that pleases. The union of the two is necessary to pro- 
duce the impression which every body feels, and no- 
body can tell why. Some persons are of opinion that 
irregularity is a necessary part of its excellence. Iam 
decidedly of a contrary sentiment, aud am convinced 
that a regular design of the same sort would be far su- 
perior. Let an oblong of good architecture, but not 
very showy, conduct to a fine cathedral which should 
appear between two lofty towers, and have two obe- 
lisks in front; and on each side of the cathedral, let 
other squares partially open into the first, and one of 
these extend down to a harbour, or the sea shore, an! 
you would have a scene which might challenge any 
thing in existence. I would not carry my symmetry so 
far as to make these two subsidiary squares alike ; they 
ever come into one view, and for the sake of variety, 
it is better that they should be different. 

* After St. Mark’s Place, and in some respects, even 
superior to it, the scenery which most demands admi- 
ration is that of the harbour, and of the canal of the 
Guidecca, which is a continuation of it. This affords 
a succession of great objects, and of some individually 
very fine ones ; asthe Zecca, the Prigione, the church 
of St. George, and that of the Redentore. Other 
buildings, not so good in themselves, yet by their mass 
and charaeter, have an importance which adds greatly 
to the magnificence of the Place. Such are the Ducal 
Palace, and the church of Sta. Maria di Salute. In 
what does this character consist? I should answer, 
that it arose from the expression of unity of design, 
combined with considerable’ size. The Ducal Palace, 
with all its defects, has not that of being frittered into 
a number of small parts, into wings, pavilions, and 
corps de logis. It is evidently one great public build- 
ing; and a large church, especially a church with 
dome, must be very badly managed not to have that 
appearance. The irregular winding of the canal of 
Guidecca presents these objects in different points o! 
view, while it always offers in itself, a fine expanse of 
water. In a straight street or canal, when the parts 
are large and well-disposed, a more magnificent effect 
is produced, than it is perhaps possible to obtain by 
curved lines; but if the artist fail in this one point, 
nothing remains. Among the combinations arising 
from irregular forms, it is hardly possible that there 
should not be some good ones ; and perhaps the variet 
and succession of scenery thus displayed, is well wort! 
the happiest effort of magnificence produced by straig|i 
lines, and may even, by the reiterated impression, 
produce upon the whole a sentiment of still greater 
sublimity. After the canal of the Guidecca, comes tlie 
great canal, which, however, is comparatively very 
small, though large in relation to the little Rios which 
divide Venice into a thousand islets. It winds like an 
S, and may vary from about 100 to 160 or 180 feet in 
width, and the number of fine houses which come suc- 
cessively into view, and the combinations they dis- 
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play with the smaller buildings, form a continued source 
of interest and pleasure. Few of these palaces are of 
good architecture, some of very bad ; others are whim- 
sical, but present among their strange forms many 
happy ideas. One very prevailing taste has been to 
put several windows very near together in the centre, 
while those of the sides are wide.apart. Sir J. E. 
Smith complains that it cuts the building into two, and 
it does so when adopted in every story, but in the best 
examples this arrangement is only followed in the 
principal, or at most in the two principal floors, leav- 
ing greater repose and plainness to the basement and 
upper story, and the effect is then very pleasing. In 
the earlier examples of this sort the windows are 
Gothic-headed, and frequently trefoiled. The archi- 
tects immediately before Sansovino made them round- 
headed, and introduced ‘a little more of Roman archi- 
tecture in the details, without altering the general dis- 
position ; and Sansoyino himself frequently exhibits 
traces of this taste. The fashion seems to have pre- 
vailed ail through the Venetian states, and in its earlier 
forms, Verona exhibits better specimens than Venice 
itself. The architects of that period did not confine 
themselves to one disposition, but endeavoured some- 
times to produce the appearance of a centre, by other 
arrangements of the windows, but still without making 
any break in the wall. Whatever the architecture of 
these Venetian palaces may be, their size and number 
produce a great show of magnificence. Venice ap- 
pears the residence of princes. It must be confessed 
that in their present state, they seem to be the dwell- 
ings of poor princes, but perhaps the ideas of wealth 
and power which no longer exist, are not less interest- 
ing than those of present prosperity. They are indeed 
of a very different sort, but they harmonise better with 
the fallen state of Venice—fallen probably to rise no 
more ; for the Austrian government bestows its favour 
on other ports: and amidst the political revolutions 
with which Europe is still menaced, one could hardly 
imagine one which would restore her power and con- 
sequence to Venice. 

Neither these extracts, nor the book from which 
they are taken, can give, or pretend to give, an 
account of Venice. The objects of interest con- 
tained in that city alone, it would require volumes 
to give an account of. There is not a place in 
Europe which affords such opportunity of tracing 
the history of architecture through all its vicissi- 
tudes, styles, and gradations, as this brilliant, but 
now forlorn city. It offers, above all, specimens 
of domestic architecture, which, without being 
blindly followed, might be studied to the greatest 
advantage in times like the present, when the 
want of models in this branch of the arts is ge- 
nerally acknowledged, 

In consideration for that portion of our readers 
to whom subjects connected with the arts offer 
less interest than notices of men and manners, we 
shall make our next extract from a few pages 
devoted to remarks on the political state of Italy. 
They will be found, we are sure, fully to justify 
the praise we have already awarded to the discern- 
ineat, judgment, and good feeling which distin- 
guish the work. We need only add, that the 
observations, although made in 1816, are still 
strictly applicable. It is from Bologna that the 
author writes as follows :— 


‘The Austrian hand is as heavy, or heavier, than 
that of the French, but it lies more quietly on the parts 
accustomed to bear it. The feeling of discontent at 
present observable everywhere, depends chiefly on the 
general poverty, and on the want of profitable employ- 
ment, and these arise from a defective harvest and 
vintage, and from a different mode of spending the 
public money. During the French Administration, a 
large proportion of the revenue was spent in the coun- 
try, and a good deal of it in works of public utility ; 
now, whether for show, or use, or waste, every thing 
goes to Vienna. Public amusements are cheap; you 
pay at the Opera ten pence, instead of ten shillings, 
but every thing else is dear. The Italians complain 
that all the necessaries of life are at least half as dear 
again as they were two years ago, and they attribute 
this to the heavy taxes, and to all the money being 

‘taken out of the country, and nothing spent in it. 
“Napoleon,” said a gentleman to me at Milan, 
“plucked the chicken, but blew the feathers about ; 
Francis plucks it still closer, and puts the feathers. in 
his pocket. In Napoleon’s time there was a splendid 
court and large salaries, which were all spent in the 
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country. Roads were made, bridges and public build- 

ings erected; now nothing is done!. Napoleon had 

numerous Italian soldiers 5 ‘Francis hasinone, or hardly? 
any. A lieutenant under Napoleon had a hundred and 

twenty francs per month; now he has about fifty.” 

In whatever manner a political subject begins, it-ends 

in praise of Napoleon. 

‘Even in Italy, Bologna is spoken of as a place 
whose inhabitants are very superstitious. They are 
accused of wearing their hats lightly on their heads, 
for the facility of pulling them off, on passing before 
the numerous paintings of the Madonnas and saints 
which are found in the streets. Some of them talked 
to me in a most serious manner, of the miraculous 
virtues of a fignre of the Virgin made by St. Luke, 
and: of the great confidence which the inhabitants 
placed in it. They have four patron saints, to whom 
their devotion seems very warm ; and I read in one of 
their churches, a long y Fat of prayer, recommended 
to be used towards one of them, (S. Petronio,) to 
whom every possible excellence and power seem to be 
attributed; and who is implored to place the petitioner 
in Paradise. Towards the end is added a request, that 
he would obtain for them the grace and favour of God, 
perhaps to avoid the charge of idolatry, for the saint 
seems all in all through the rest of the prayer. In the 
long arcade which leads to the church of the Madonna 
del Monte, the passenger is requested not to scribble 
upon, or otherwise deface the walls and columns, 
‘**for if thou fear not the punishment assigned by the 
law to such misdeeds, yet tremble at the indignation of 
the Virgin, to whom these piers and arches belong.” 
Indulgences are posted up at every church, of ten, 
twenty, fifty, up to four hundred years ; but plenary 
indulgence is had on such easy terms, that these are 
hardly worth notice. It is true that all such indul- 
gences are promised only on sincere repentance; yet 
even a Roman Catholic might observe, that they re- 
present the Almighty as less merciful than the Pope, 
and as granting exclusively, at his instance, that com- 
passion and forgiveness which have been promised to 
all mankind. We may add also, that it is impossible 
they should not convey a feeling, that a repentance 
less perfect and sincere, a contrition less deep and 
heartfelt, will be accepted under these terms, than 
would have been the case without them, and the fact 
seems to be, that the slightest sentiment of regret for 
the fault or crime committed, is too often considered 
sufficient. While it is so easy to escape, one might 
imagine purgatory would be uninhabited. Yet lest any 
of their friends should be so foolish as to go there,—-and 
strange follies are sometimes committed,—it is a com- 
mon practice at Bologna, to repeat a rosary before 
they go to bed, consisting of a series of prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, in fayour of the soulg in purgatory. In 
Roman Catholic countries a bell is rnng at the close of 
day, and inaucient times, every body stopped on hearing 
it, crossed himself, took off his hat, and repeated a 
short prayer. At Venice this seems little attended to, 
and at Bologna it is not much observed in the streets ; 
but in the house, the master and Signor Paolo always 
rise, put their knees on a chair, cross themselves, and 
repeat the prayer. The Padrona in general contrived 
to lose no time ; and was either knitting, or taking 
care of the fire, or otherwise employed in some do- 
mestic arrangement, while her lips repeated the words; 
and in general it seems as if, provided the prayer were 
said, it was no matter how the attention wandered. 
There would be something very beautiful in thus 
calling to the minds of all the inhabitants of a great 
city, that they were Christians, and warning them to 
do nothing inconsistent with that character, if ex- 
perience did not show how necessarily such an ob- 
servance degenerates into an empty superstition. 

The following account of the great linguist, 
Mezzofanti, Professor in the University of Bo- 
logna, will astonish some of our readers to whom 
it may be new : 

* I cannot leave Bologna without mentioning to you 
its great living wonder, Professor Mezzofanti, who 
understands thirty-four languages, (including, however, 
the different dialects of Italy,) and who is as amiable 
and obliging as he is learned. 1 was astonished at the 
facility with which he changes from one language to 
another, talking to me in English, to another person 
in Italian, to my friend Vracliotti, the young Greek 
student, in modern Greek, to a Polish priricess who 
came to visit the university, in her own language, and 
in French to a gentleman of that nation, who accom- 
panied her; and giving directions to the attendants in 
the library, in Bolognese; all in the course of a few 
minutes, and without ever confounding one language 
with another, or seeming in the least at a loss. In 








speaking our tongue, I perceived that I could deter, 
him to be a foreigner in the cadence of his 
bat bardly ever,'or perhaps never, in the pron 
of individual words. This-is-the- mere: 
his Knowledge of the language is derived entirely _ 
books, and his guide to its sounds has been ‘ Sheridan’ 
Pronouncing Dictionary.’—Vol. 1. pp. 197-203." ~ 
Before quitting Bologna, Mr. Woods applies, 
the Emperor Francis an ebseryation he 
believe originally ae to Ferdinand ofi Ny, 
les. From being cis HH. Emperonso 
ermany, the former has become Francis 1, By. 
peror of Austria, which, our author tells us ‘boca. 
sioned a Bolognese to remark, Si chiamapa’ Fray, m 
cesco secondo : adesso si chiama Francesce pri alte: 
sare forse Francesco unico. The King of Naples, 
was Ferdinand IV. King of the two Sicilies; thence Mud ‘Passa 
he became Ferdinand III. ee of Sicily =:aftet 
recovery of his possessions he became,’ by ghefbia 
treaty of Vienna, Ferdinand 1. King of the Unite 
Kingdom of the Sicilies. When he was Ferdij 
III, the following lines were made on him: . 
have proved prophetical nearly to the letter, °F 
* Fosti quarto ; or’ sei terzo, ; 
Sarai secondo, sarai primiero, 
Finché giungni ad essere zero.” of 
We reserve the conclusion of our notice.of Mr. 
Woods’ work for our next number. v4 
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Descent of the Danube, from Ratishan to Vienna; 
the Autumn of 1827 ; with Anecdotes and Recoilections, 
Historical and Legendary, of the Towns, Castles, My 
nasteries, §c., upon the Banks of the River, and tj 
Inhabitants and Proprietors, ancient and modern; 
J. R. Planche, author of ‘ Lays and Legends 
Rhine,’ ‘ Oberon,’ an Opera, Se. 1 Voli, pp. (3%, 
price 10s.6d. Duncan, London, 1828. as 


Mr. Piancue is already well known tothe Rp 


public as the author of many of the most popula...” 
dramas at present in fashion on the En lish ) meen 
As a traveller, also, of great taste, and’ learned 
legendary lore, he is known by his very ple 

and talented work, entitled, ‘ Lays cad, somes 


of the Rhine ;’ the present wegen is, how 
ell 


ever, a more regular traveller’s book, and 
readers of Continental tours may promise then. 
selves a day of very agreeable amusement in jt}? 
erusal. It is not a little surprising, as Mr. 
lanche observes, that the banks of the Dang 
have been left comparatively a ¢erra incon b 
English travellers, at least so far as regards them 
formation given to the public. The Baron, Bis 


beck’s travels, which form a part of ‘Pinker (>uai 


ton’s collection, appears to be almost the 
work on this interesting tract of country. 
unaccountable indisposition of tourists to makét 
proper use of the advantages which, the Data 
and the surrounding country offer, both fort 
pen and pencil, is not of mere moderp ocew en 
for Lady M, W. Montague, who, like our a 
descen the river from Ratisbon to,Vi 
passes over this part of her travels in thet 
cursory manner she was able, leaving her:readér 
to gather what notions they may of the country 
from an assurance that itis infinitely div 
with palaces, romantic solitudes, woods, Tock, 
corn-fields, &c. . 


With this poverty of books describing ania 
testibly delightful tract of country, Mr. Planc 
work, comes before the public with ali thee! 
of freshness, and appeals to our curiosity it’ 
manner which few other modern journals of Bure 

ean tours have any chance of doing. The ‘ A 
be ins with a detailed account of Ratisbon, 3 
which the author’s predilection for story-tellit 
very fairly shown, and manfully confessed. Asm 
however, we have to do with the Danube, apdadilme 
with ‘Old Regensburg,’ we begin our 
with the writer’s departure from this place. < »* 

‘On Monday, September 9, about eight in the m 
ning, having completed our simple preparations, s*% 
safely stowed away under tlie benches of our litfle cab) 

a hamper containing some’ eatables and a few bow 
of excellent Rhenish and Austrian wines, we stept 2 
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ty, reitz-zille, which awaited us just above the stone 

i “40¢ and having shot through an arch of it, where 

Pei x is a fall something like that at old London Bridge at 

H and struggled a few moments with a strong 

ich sidy,, occasioned by an island and some corn-mills, we 

1 under the: wooden-bridge, and commenced our 

roe: of Psat, # StTONE wind blowing unfortunately right in 

1 En. ria it advanced, proving exceedingly warm, the 

8, Oota, By only unwelcome as it threatened to retard, in 

a Fron, te measure, Our progress, and prevent our making 
WA rages 

Nap gverage depth of the Danube between Donauworth 

Passau, according to H. von Rield, is ten feet ; 

Regensburg it is about elever feet deep, and some- 

gf jthe river, nearly all the way to Straubing, is 

wy,.adgy,, and Dutch-like. St. Niklas, Einhausen, 

ii, Aber, and Unter Birbing or Barbling, are the 

; but, on the left bank, the eye is soon attracted by 

he bold mountains which, peruedy rising behind the 

illages of Regenhausen, Weichs, Schwabelweiss, and 
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of Ne. pored 
The sky was, however, clondless, and the 
proposed landing and resting-places in duc time. 
ftet and 301 
b broader than the Thames at Putney. The right 
ames of the little old villages that are scattered along 


Dergenheim, or Tegentieim, follow the windings of the 
soo ian almost unbroken chain to within a few miles 

Vienna. ‘The ruin of the castle of Donaustauf, 

" resting a round, bluff rock, having at its foot the little 
‘hw fparket-town of the same name, is the first interesting 

ject that presents itself on approaching them. The 

, Gs rhag . and commanding situation of this for- 
lection, ress, :anciently called Toumstouphen, rendered it an 
tles, My. of cousiderable importance during the middle 
and t ess. and many are the tales of the “‘ Battles, sieges, 
lerns ptunes, é¢ Aath past.”; Henry the Proud having taken 
ds from the cathedral and chapter of Regensburg in 
pp: '380, 9132, the citizens invested it in the following year so 
i osely, that the garrison, driven to extremities by 
to: the Bee , set fire to the building, and sallying forth, cut 
pula sir way through the besiegers. In 1146 it was again 


bi 1 © in 1159 again besieged. In 1250 it was the 
ete et#'Of that outrage which has already been related in 
aa of Frederich von Ewesheim. After the death 

ae ma ‘Albertus Magnus, who, in 1260, succeeded his noto- 
gel mamésake, and here pursued his studies, Donaus- 
was again ‘snatched from its holy masters, and 
more restored to them, through the assistance 
Bayaria, in 1343. In 1355 it was pledged to the 
ellor xr Reich for eleven thousand eight 

ed and thirty-five florins, and sold afterwards to 

#s IV. of Bohemia for five thousand. In vain did 
holy fathers protest against the sale, and denounce 
ititual as well as temporal vengeance against the 
aser. Charles was tuo shrewd and too powerful 
fear either; and so tong as he lived, Donaustauf 
ided ‘the barrier of Bohemia. Under his feeble 
ors, however, the chapter recovered its fortress, 

in 1486 it was again pledged to Bavaria. Bernhard, 
eof Saxe-Weimar, took it, and reduced it to 
condition in 1634. The Prince of Thurm 
d Taxis, who bought the lordship of Worth, in which 
issituated, keeps, if I may be allowed the expression, 
‘in repair, and bestows some care on’ the 

; Which clothe the eastern side of its mountain 
‘From the ramparts, the view extends eastwards 
Worth to Straubing and Bogen; and westward, 
isbon; to the mountains of Abach. On either 

ty the eye traces the bright Danube, now flowing 
y right onwards, now boldy sweeping round 
rocky point, or gracefully winding amidst large 

tts of meadow land—here almost doubling itself by 
tudden and unexpected curve, and Jost for a short 
snongst groves and hamlets, glittering again Jike 

tat lake; where it resumes its eastern course far in 

i Directly beneath lie the little mar- 

tof Donaustauf ; the church of Saint Salvator, 

| Was built, according to Schultes, in expiation of 
Stune of some soldiers who dishonoured the Host ; 
wooden bridge, said to be one of the longest on the 
t, and which is partially destroyed every year in 
rt give passage to the ice ; and below it, on the 

. numberless | sar and vineyards, spotted 
nthe white villas of the wealthy citizens of Regens- 
) Who; escaping from commercial cares, on a fine 
mer Sunday evening, look back through the smoke 
their y akg the dusky towers of their cathedral 
20 doubt, similar feelings of satisfaction to those 
“bia Wich the London tradesman. observes from his 
sos Mt Highgate or Hornsey, the distant dome of 


is, how 
and {) 
se them. 
at in foe 
as Mr. q 


the m 
tints, a6 


ot p sain above the smother of our huge me-: 


ving Donaustauf, we passed the small 


of Sulzbach, Demling, Bach (celebrated for the 
“sin its neighbourhood,) Frenkhofen, Krukenberg, 
mach, Kirchkirfen, or Kirfen-holz, and Wisent, 
the little stream of that name, on the left bank ; 





and those of Sarching, Friesheim, Ikhofen, Auburg, 
Eltheim, Saissling, and Seppenhausen, on the right ; 
some.of them consisting of scarcely half a dozen houses, 
their humble, white-washed churches, roofed with 
shingles, and the little Kremlin-looking cupolas of 
their steeples painted a deep red. We now rapidly ap- 
proached Worth, the chateau of the Prince of Thurm 
and Taxis, which had been visible from the time of our 
passing Rirfenholz, but, from the extraordinary sinuo- 
sities of the river, appeared, at one moment, to have 
been left entirely behind us. The exterior is anything 
but prepossessing, recalling to the mind of a cockney, 
like myself, the dead walls and extinguisher-capped 
towers of the Penitentiary at Milbank. The dark firs 
that rise beside it, and the rich meadows that gently 
slope from its terrace-wall to the water’s edge, are, it 
must be confessed, infinitely more romantic and orna- 
mental than the rows of cabbages snd stunted willows 
that form the foreground to its inglorious likeness,— 
still the idea of a prison would, I think, be with any 
stranger the predominant oae.’—Pp. 21-26. 

The romantic character which the scenery fre- 
quently assumes, may be conceived from the fol- 
lowing description of the country near the Castle 
of Hayenbach. The picture is well drawn, with 
the exception of its being marred by a long in- 
scription from Burke on the sublime and beauti- 
ful; with which our traveller had nothing to do, 
while describing what every reader may see to be 
sublime, without being told it. 


* Nearly facing Waldkirche rises the ruin of Hayen- 
bach, or Kirchbaum, as it is called by the schiffers, 
upon the ridge of the long, lofty, and nearly perpendi- 
cular mountain, which terminates the chain on this 
side the valley, and forms a promontory, round which 
the river, suddenly and rapidly wheeling, completely 
doubles itself, and enters a narrow defile, the romantic, 
and I may say awful, beauty of which surpasses all 
description. So acute is the angle here made by the 
Danube, that the ruin of Hayenbach, though consist- 
ing of only one quadrangular and not very lofty tower, 
now presents its northern side to the eye in apparently 
the same situation that it did its southern side scarcely 
ten mifutes before. Enormous crags, piled one upon 
the other, to the height of from three to four hundred 
fathoms—their weather-blanched pinnacles starting up 
amongst the black firs and tangled shrubs, that struggle 
to clothe each rugged pyramid from its base to its 
apex, form the entrance to this grand and gloomy 
gorge, through which the mighty stream now boils and 
hurries, winding and writhing, till at length you be- 
come so utterly bewildered, that nothing but a compass 
can give you the slightest idea of the direction of its 
course. The Castle of Hayenbach, which seems to 
guard this extraordinary pass, belonged, in the fifteenth 
century, to the Oberhaimers, the Lords of Falkenstein 
and Marsbach, of whom’! have already spoken, and 
who, no doubt, found it admirably situated for the 
prosecution of that predatory warfare in which they 
*€ lived, moved, and had their being.” Falkenstein, 
with which this Castle of Hayenbach, or Kirchbaum, is 
confounded, lies above Rana, and is not visible from 
the Danube, and the same vague tradition is attached 
toeach ruin; namely, that it was originally built by 
a knight of the thirteenth century, who, having slain 
his brother, passed the rest of his days with an only 
daughter in that castellated hermitage. 

* For upwards of an hour we glided through scenes 
increasing in sublimity, and calling forth exclamations 
of wonder and delight, till my companion and I mu- 
tually confessed that we had exhausted our stock of 
epithets, and stood gazing in far more expressive si- 
lence on the stupendous precipices which towered 
above us, almost to the exclusion of daylight, their 
jagged sides 

* Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn ;” 
and on the rapid stream that, like Milton’s Fiend, 

“. . » Through the palpable obscure toiled out 

His uncouth passage” ‘ ° ° 

a . ° ° ~ plunged in the womb 

Of uncreated night and chaos wild.” 
The pencil of a Salvator Rosa could alone do justice to 
these wonderons scenes. The grandest views upon the 
Rhine sink into insignificance, when compared with 
the magnificent pictures which the Danube here pre- 
sents us. at every turn. |The two rivers would have 
admirably illustrated Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. Nature has contrasted them precisely ac- 
cording to the rules he has laid down in the twenty- 
seventh section of his Third Part. ‘‘ Sublime objects,” 
says he, “‘are vast in their dimensions, beautiful ones 
comparatively small; beauty should be smooth and po- 





lished; the great, rugged and negligent; beauty should 
shun the right line, yet deviate from it insensibly ; the 
great, in many cases, loves the right line, and when it 
deviates, it often makes a strong deviation: beauty 
should not be obsevre; the great ought to be dark and 
gloomy ; beauty should be light and delicate, the great 
ought to be solid, and even massive.” The substitution 
of the words “‘ Rhine” for ‘* Beauty,” and of ‘‘ Danube” 
for “ Great,” is nearly all that is necessary to change 
his general comparison into individual portraits of 
these rival floods, if rivalry may be said to exist be- 
tween two opposite species of perfection. 

* The ruins on the banks of the Rhine, thickly inter- 
spersed as they are with smiling villages, busy towns, 
and sunny vineyards, swarming with holiday tourists, 
and echoing to the whips of Prussian postilions and the 
rattle of Prussian schnelwagens, are more like modern 
antiques erected on the confines of some gentleman's 
park, than the bona fide relics of that truly iron age, 
** the days of the shield and the spear.” From Mayence 
to Cologne there is scarcely one mile of uninterrupted 
wild scenery ; and even if there were, the charm would 
be broken by some pert galley, with its white awning 
and gaudy flag, some lumbering Dutch beurtschiff, or, 
worse than all, the monstrous anachronism of a steam- 
boat, splashing, sputtering, and fuming along at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. The mouldering towers 
that totter upon the crags of the Danube, on the con- 
trary, are surrounded by scenery rude as the times in 
which they were reared, and savage as the warriors 
who dwelt inthem. Nothing seems changed but them- 
selves. The solitary boat that now and then glides by 
them, is of the same fashion as that on which their 
marauding masters sallied down, perhaps, three hundred 
years ago. The humble cottages that here and there 
peep through the eternal firs, and the church that rears 
its dusky spire upon some neighbouring hill, are of the 
same age. The costume of the poor straggling tisher- 
men and woodcutters around them is scarcely altered ; 
and, indeed, one cannot look upon their own walls, 
blackened by fire, and crumbling in the blast, as they 
mostly are, without conjuring up the form of their an- 
cient lord newly returned from Palestine, and finding 
his moantain-fastness burnt and pillaged by some neigh - 
bouring knight or prelate, with whom he was at feud, 
and on whom he now stands meditating swift and 
bloody retribution. For hours and hours the traveller 
may wlod through these rocky defiles without meeting 
one object, to scare the spirit of romance, which rises 
here in all her gloomy grandeur before him. Froim 
Passau to Vienna there is but one city, Linz, where the 
glare of modern uniforms, and the rumbling of moderna 
vehicles, would disipate the spell; and, much as | ad- 
mire convenient and expeditious travelling, | should 
almost weep to see a bustling post-road cut beside the 
lonely Schiigen, or a steam-boat floundering an: 
smoking through the Strudel and the Wirpel.’—Pp. 
103-109. 

As a specimen of the author’s most favourite 
mode of writing,—and he is really seldom more 
successful than when on his favourite theme of 
antiquity,—we extract the following little passage, 
which is a very admirable mixture of narrative 
and description : 


* Albert IV. Duke of Austria, whose journey to the 
Holy Land gave rise to so mnay romantic storics, that 
he obtained the appellation of the ‘* wonder of the 
world,” resided for some time at Marbach, in the valley 
of All Saints, with the Carthusians. ‘‘ With them,” 
says a contemporary, “‘ be attends matins, reads the 
lessons, makes inclinations, genuflexions, observes ce- 
remonies, confessions, and prayers. He not only joins 
them in the performance of divine service in the choir, 
but affords an example of humility by frequenting the 
Chapter-house. In a word, he calls himself brother 
Albert, and considers himself in every respect as one 
of the order.” 


*So few travellers ever think of taking a boat to 
themselves, that we were hailed at Marbach, as an 
ordinary-schiff, by three poor women who wanted to go 
to Vienna. Having plenty of room to spare, we con- 
sented to their coming on board, which they accord 
ingly did with their baskets and bundles sans e¢remonie, 
imagining that they should have to pay the usual fare 
for their passage ; and with this accession of company 
and cargo, we again set forward. Below Schelmen- 
bach and Krumpen-Nussbaum falls the mountain- 
stream called the Erlaf, into the Danube, named in 
deeds of the time of Charlemagne, and long the boun- 
dary between Bavaria and the Land of the Huns. At 
the mouth of the Erlaf, is a Rechen or Grate, where 
the wood collects that is floated down this stream from 
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the forests in the neighbourhood of Maria-Zell, in the 
Steyermark, near which it takes its rise. It is custo- 
mary in Germany to place one of these gratings at the 
mouth of any tributary stream, or in the bed of any 
river where a line of demarcation is drawn naturally or 
artificially between two kingdoms, two provinces, or 
even two parishes; so that the branches and trunks 
of trees blown down by high winds, and swept away by 
inundations into the current, should not be carried 
beyond the frontiers or boundaries of the state or pro- 
perty to which they belong, and which derives from 
iem no inconsiderable portion of its revenue. 

‘The timber, also, regularly felled by the wood- 
cutter, is thrown thus carelessly on the mountain- 
streams of Germany, and floats down to the Rechen or 
Grate, where it is afterwards collected by its owners, 
who are thus saved the trouble and expense of land-car- 
riage ; and the drifting property is protected from 
plunder by the severity of the laws. relating to it. 

‘ Before us. now lay the two Pechlarns ; Great Pech- 
larn on the right,.and. Little Pechlarn on the left bank. 
At the first we determined to breakfast, were it only to 
feast where the fair Chrimhilt had feasted, in 

“ Die Burg zu Bechelaren,” 

No relics of the “‘ Burg’’ itself, however, exist; but an 
old gateway, some round towers, and here and there a 
few feet of crumbling wall, attest the early grandeur of 
the place, and faticy fills up the chasms which time has 
made, wittr court and ‘keep, buttress and battlement, 
crowded with fait damsels and fierce soldiery, “all, all 
zbroad to gave" atthe advancing pageant. 

‘ There, ronnil that point of land, comes the royal 
fleet, the: -bannerssof Hungary, Burgundy, Bavaria, 
Pechlarn,, and Passau, flinging -their blazoned glories 
on the breeze, and proudly announcing to the admiring 
burghers the rich freight of rank and beauty which the 
swelling Danube,is wafting to their port. Five hundred 
‘** Kemps of Hungary,” their bright hauberks glitter- 
ing in the sun, ¢rowd the decks of the first vessels. On 
the prow of the foremost stands the valiant Markgraf, 

Ludiger of Peehlatn; than:whom 
“* & truer Soldier never 
Was in this world yborn,”- 

bending eagerly, forward . to distinguish, amongst the 
bevy of beauties, at the open windows’’ of the castle, 
the fair forms of his beloved -wife.and daughter. Be- 
neath the richcanopy that-shades the deck of yonder 
bark, with the gilded oars, now doubling the little 
promontory, sits the peerless bride of the mighty Etzel, 
but she hears not the shout: of weleome, that rises on 
the shore ;>sshe marks not the gay multitudes that 
crowd to pay her homage.> Her brow is clouded, her 
ruby lip quivers, tears like liquid diamonds tremble 
upon the long dark silken lashes of her downcast eyes ; 
ihe form of. the noble Siegfried is constantly before 
ber. She hearsrbut thé-voice of her murdered cham- 
pion calling for, vengeance; she sees but the ghastly 
wound which treachery dealt, bleeding afresh at the 
approach of thedark and deadly Haghen. Yet, passing 
beautiful is she even in sorrow; and still warrants the 
glowing description of the old minneszenger, Henry of 
Ofterdingen. 

“From out her broidered garments 

Full many a jewel shone, 

The rosy red bioomed sweetly 

Her loyely cheek upon. 

He who would in fancy 

Paint that lady fair, 

In this world has never 

Seen such beauty rare. 

As the moon outshineth 

Every_twinkling star, 

Shedding careless splendour 

From out her cloudy car ; 

So, before ‘her maidens, 

Stoot! that lady bright, 

And higher swelled the spirit 

Of every gazing knight.” 
By her side stands a venerable figure, clad in the gor- 
geous and sacred yestments of his office, The flowing 
stole of embroidered silk, the pallium of cloth of gold, 
the jewelled mitre, the ‘‘ gilt shoon,” and the massive 
but richly wrought Cross and crosier, borne by two of 
his attendants, distinguish him as the holy Pilgerin, 
tie wealthy and powerful Bishop of Passau, uncle to 
the Queen, and related also to the noble Radiger. The 
vue youth near him, his hands revereatly crossed upon 
iis bosom, is his.clerk Conrad, who afterwards assisted 
lum to write, “in ‘*the Latin tongue,”’ the adventures 
of the Nibelungén.” On the other band of the lovely 
Chrimhilt, stands the faithful Duke Eckewart, who has 
sworn to escort his liege lady to Hungary ;.and the 
remainder of the flotifla bears the five hundred chosen 


Knights of Burgundy, who follow his standard. The 
vision is over, the airy castle has vanished— 

“ ‘The knights are dust 

Their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

And a rude and solitary boat is rocking under the 
windows of a poor white-washed wirthshaus, which, 
with half a dozen humble cottages and some mouldering 
walls, now marks, the site of the once strong and gay 
burg of Pechlarn !’—Pp. 227-233. 

Mr. Planche’s work is illustrated with some 
well-executed plates, and is altogether creditable 
to his good taste. The only fault into which it 
appears to us he has fallen, is an over great atten- 
tion to the chronicles of the places which met his 
view: most of the stories he relates are highly 
amusing, but some, we think, will be read by many 
readers with a doubt, whether the lively and in- 
genious writer has not made free with the album 
of a Dutch antiquarian. 





SEVEN YEARS OF THE KING’S THEATRE. 
By Mr. Ebers. 





Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. 
8vo. Ainsworth. London, 1828. 
Tuts is a most seasonable publication. A work 

better suited for a corner in the post-chariot, as 

it bowls along the oft travelled and familiar route 
to the country-seat, or the watering-place, seldom 
makes its ‘appearance. It has the advantage of 
treating on a subject to which more than the 
usual attention of the beau monde has been lately 
drawn. Its matter is light, and requires no ex- 
ertion incompatible with locomotion, or incom- 
modious to the lassitude natural to thejseason; and 
the style is easy, if not elegant, and of a character 
harmonising well with superfine and morocco. 

Or, should dizziness render carriage study incon- 

venient, as you recline on the luxurious sofa, be- 

tween the hours of bathing and of the promenade, 
inhaling the sea breeze, while the off-shore wind 
keeps every sail at a distance, and you have no 
pretence for dissipating your ennui by spying 
through the live-long sultry day, you will bless the 
lucky thought that suggested to you, before leay- 
ing town, to send for ‘Mr. Ebers’ Seven Years of 
the os Theatre.’ True it is, that if you ex- 

ect to be introduced to all the seceret passages 

ehind the scenes, you deceive yourself. Beyond 
the green-room, where, out of respect for the 
stars all is correctness and decorum, Von ne passe 

as. Do you delight in scandal and malice, and 
infer, from the title of this work, that you are 
about to réceive a favourite treat? In this, too, 
you will be disappointed. But you will find 
abundance of amusing facts, and interesting 
anecdotes, concerning semen who have figured 
on the stage of actual and fictitious life, and 
which are not the less interesting on account of 
their reality. 


The accounts of Mr. Taylor, who so long and 
so often figured at. the head of reports in Chan- 
cery, if not the most diverting, are certainly 
among the most characteristic passages in the 
book ; we, therefore, make no apology for ex- 
tracting them somewhat at length : 

‘ In undertaking the Opera, of which he was pro- 
prietor previous to the burning down in 1789, Mr. 
Taylor deviated widely from his original destination in 
life. He was originally a clerk in the bank of Snow 
and Co. it the city. His cleverness and acuteness pro- 
cured him considerable reputation. But the climate 
of Snow and Co.’s bank was, as he expressed it, too 
cold for his complexion. He got rid of this ground of 
ee admirably well, by becoming proprietor of 
the King’s ‘Theatre, which was hot water for life to 
him. 

* His ingenuity and address enabled him to keep on 
foot a length of time, notwithstanding an obstinacy of 
disposition which led him into perpetual dilemmas, and 
a total want of all conduct and foresight ; greatly ad- 
dicted to practical jokes, he never considered their con- 
sequences, and:his whole life was, indeed, a continued 
hoax. He had all Sheridan's. deficiency of financial 
management, withget that extraordinary man’s re- 
sources, so unaccountably brought into action at times 





Taylor procured large advances from his friends on hig 
first connection with the Opera, to enable him to yp. 
dertake it. Whether they were ever repaid | cannot 
say, but have every reason to suppose they werg. 
bape his — ven! be neem: for by 
e ex! it support the must -have: experienced 
at this period.’ Pp. 9-11. : 
‘It was during this interval that 1 first’ becaymg: 
acquainted with Mr. Taylor. He was introduced yw 
me by a particular friend of his brothers’; Captain 
and Major Taylor, two gentlemen whom’ I ‘mentigg 
with unalloyed pleasure, as men who united the strict. 
est honour with the most agreeable and engaging 
lities. On this occasion Taylor ‘was, as usual, in wait 
of money, und wanted me to take from him a ‘borat 
the Opera. I was then, and had been since 1802; °¢y: 
tensively engaged in letting, as agent of the proprie: 
tors, such of the property boxes as were not in theim- 
mediate use of the owners, as was frequently the ase, 
either by absence from town, or other engagemenis of 
the personages to whom the boxes belonged. 1 ai: 
vanced Mr. Taylor the money required by him, andé 
from that time he was in the constant habit of resoy¢: 
ing to me for assistance. His band required paymegt 
every fourth or fifth night, and as regularly as. these 
occasions succeeded each other, so sure was I to 5 
the face of the manager. ‘* He was a fellow of infin 
merriment,” and it was impossible to refase, even if’T 
had not been, as I was, predisposed to aid him ; 'for'l 
considered it a duty I owed to, the public, ‘to that class 
in particular tv whom the Opera is ‘more iarly a 
source of amusement, and with whom I was +t 
it connected, to do all in my power to assist theomas« 
nagement, and keep up the character of the establish+ 
ment. As a proof that 1 acted in accordance with this 
impression, I, on one occasion, when Catalani refused 
to sing unless a debt of upwards of one thousand 
pounds due to herwas paid, gave security for the amount, 
every farthing of which I was obliged to pay. 


‘ But it was impossible to do any thing ¢€ 
for Taylor. It seemed his delight rd favelee biel 
and as much as it was possible, to perplex'others. ” He 
quarrelled with every , ridiculed every body,’ 4nd’ 
hoaxed eyery body. In 1807 his interest in the é 
had been séized under a legal process, and for = 
ears he had never lived out of the rules of the Kin: 

nch. ‘ How can you conduct the management of” 
the King’s Theatre,” I aid to him one day, “ perpe 
tually in durance as you are ?” es 

‘ My dear fellow,” he replied, ‘‘ how could I poss. 
sibly conduct it if I were at liberty? I should be eaten 
up, Sir, devoured. Here comes a dancer—‘ Mr. Tay-. 
lor, I want such a dress ;’ another, ‘ I want such and 
such ornaments.’ One singer demands to sing in & 
part not allotted to him ; another to have an addition 
to his 7 puma No,—let me. shut up, and 
go to Masterson (Taylor’s secretary) ; he, they gre. 
aware, cannot go beyond his line, but if they get at me 
—pshaw ! no man at large can manage that theafre, 
and, in faith,’” added he, “ no man that undertakes it 
ought to go at large.” i 

‘ Mr. Taylor was as little regardful of the rules.of 
the King’s Bench, as of any other rules which stood,in- 
the way of his inclinations. He would freq 
whilst living selons les régles, steal off into the country, 
and spend tats in fishing, an amusement of which | 
was very fond. I remember his having by some ny 
got hold of a considerable sum of money, which he, 
laid out in the purchase of an estate in a qounty 4 
ing opportunities for his favourite pursuit. Here 
went and lived, and ate, drank, and fished, till, at the; 
end of two or three months, the officers of the law hoo 
him, and re-conveyed him to his accustomed habl- 
tation. s 

‘ He actually, on one occasion, left the rules, went, 
down to Hull, at the time of an election, and stood for, 
the borough, but was not returned, He was absent, 
for some weeks on this expedition,’ Pp. 14-18. 

‘Yet Taylor would not take any steps to undo the 
mischief. Interested as I was in every thing that coa- 
cerned the Opera, I made every exertion to bring about 
an accommodation between the manager and 
scribers. I found the latter not pertinacious in thé 
opposition. ‘They agreed, if Taylor would make’ eef 
tain concessions, to return to the Howse. 
Many, indeed, of those who had seceded, felt the pa 
vation. of their ees gratification ; and aap 
but ill-compensated meagre 
Pantheon.. Taylor, on his part, had lost,six thou 
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when every refuge seemed closed against him. Yet 


pounds by the affair, during the season of 1911 and 
1812, and, though obstinate.as a. man could, be, was 
weary of the losing game. The matter was at last 
compromised; the ex-subscribers ret ; the Pan- 
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: abandoned; Caldas, left, to help himself, 
“— pe Set and in.a short time made.a bankrupt.—Pp. 
were - ‘During this period, and, indeed, the remainder of his 
7 by life;! Taylor: continued a prisoner for debt in the King’s 
lenced ; nor, if may judge from my experience of him, 
’ was it by any means felt by him as.an important pri- 
came: ff vation. He. met with many persons. there of babits 
w ial with his own; and the enjoyment of the 
aptain rendered confinement in same measure only no- 
ontion minals The well-known Sir John Ladd was for some 
stride time, his. companion there, I have often met, when 
qt visiting Taylor, Sir John and his Lady, as well as Lady 
want) | Hamilton; a. coterie being thus formed, which, in 
‘at I point af vivacity and zest of enjoyment, could not be 
dx” Wf excelled by the freest of the free. At these meetings 
pre: Taylor» uld, not unfrequently become exceedingly 
heim. | devated with wine, and be guilty of the greatest ex- 
case, ies, -One.evening he so broke through all 
nits of veeint, thet Lady Ladd found it expedient to empty 
I as thehoiling contents of the kettle on him, an opera- 
ant caption had the somewhat paradoxical effect of com- 
esort: | pletely,coolling bim.—Pp. 27-28. 
ymnent Tre following description of the person of that 
these ‘siiger and actress, M. de Begnis, we 
2 ° tas. a specimen not less of Mr. Ebers godt 
ie ie article of female beauty, than of his power 
for’: of pressing himself with felicity : 
clans ‘Ronni ‘de Begnis—who does not know her as the 
jartya | medebof voluptuous beauty? Perhaps no performer 
waserer: more enthusiastically admired. Her beauty 
mas’ | camemonthe'spectator.at once, electric and astonishing. 
sblishs' | Youdidenot study her, nor trace out feature by fea- 
h thie: § ture, ti you grew warmed into admiration ; one look 
efused f fixed. Her personal perfection took the more sure 
yusand § hdid;: because it was not of the ordinary stamp. Her 
nount, &f festures,.but not. her complexion, were Italian. The 
i. fj characteristic.of the latter was a fairness so perfect as 
tobe almost dazzling, the more so, because so pal- 
fe pably,set. off by the glossy blackness of her hair. Her 
"He | face: was beautiful and full of intelligence, and made 
‘qual’ almost eloquent by the incessant brilliance of eyes, 
atre e, bl aud expressive, and in which the playful 
ys wakthe passionate by turns predominated ; either ex- 
Bes fl Sotten leroezalte: of clog Gaplnced ty sootion 
p ' e Isp. another as 
ak eS and as at gy Her ae een so de- 
, formed, that she took care never to disfigure 
poe it, and- whatever she sang she never forgot this care. 
éaten” | Her, figure, if a thought more slender, would have 
Tay.” y t; perhaps it was not less pleasing because 
wit ned to exceed. the proportions to which a statuary 
ia" p Hid no pari ss pong \sebe form, when at 
enaiis id not -a lively one, but when in action it 
ition | atu id _perfe A buoyant, so full of spirit, and so 
ye eundant with life. The exquisite outline of her swell- 
at ing throat, pencilled when she sang with the blue tinge 
vente full veins, admitted of no parallel—it was rich 
kes tg ineffecthal terms to‘convey an idea of its 
tail nity. But to be thought of, justly she must be 
“Wiel eshiedyatiou i i iv 
: “Th given to this attractive performer 
bi oe part.of the season in which she performed, was 





six, d pounds, Her vivid delineation of comic. 
u's made her the best artiste iu the opera buffa 

ee sknown. And muchas may be said of her beauty, 
fe, much more, may. be said of the talent of a per- 


I of Fatima, in ‘I! Turco in Italia,’ Agia, in 


In the fitst, her beauty, gaiety, and that little touch of 
lt devil so exqusite and essential in a comic actress, 
‘almost’ too* bewitching; but admiration was 
Nended with astonishment, when’ the representative 
quettish Fatima, changing her walk, exhibited, 
rt i infe force that spoke to the soul, the 
thedhess ‘of the bereaved Donna Anna, when, in 
thrilling accents of despair, she calls on her dead father, 
aa@ invokes her lover to avenge his fate —Pp. 50-53. 
wv quote the following as corroboratire of an 
n.we have frequently heard made respecting. 
varjance between. the natural and professional 
er. of, Mr. Liston, to which hitherto. we 
hasenever.been able to persuade oursclves to give 
t eredence: 
eetti is a remarkable illustration of an ob- 
eration tint nas Ceased to appear paradoxical, that 
, ‘men in public are those ‘whose P aa 
lets ‘dre the suddest and must desponding. With an 
l “humour; the outgushings of which never 
tled in ito } on others, Ambrogetti was himself 
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r, who was alike able effectively to sustain the 1 


‘Mose,’ or Pietro, and Donna Anna, in ‘ Giovanni.’ © 


the most wre of men, a prey to the horrors of hy- 
dechnand eae cn and A favourite, he Tendoned 
the stage, and returned to Italy, where it was reported, 
but incorrectly, that he had retired to the seclusion of 
monastic life. A kindred dispésition distinguishes a 
performer yet on the stage of another thgatre, who 
awakens laughter with a look at night, and haunts the 
streets in the day-time, with his hands in his pockets, 
and a countenance lugubrious as the death’s-head me- 
mento of an Egyptian festival .'—Pp. 56-57. 

The following extracts paint in lively colours 
the anxieties and vexations attending the occupa- 
tion of an operatic manager :—How happy would 
be the poor poets and authors could théy but 
change places with actors !— 


* It had been customary with my predecessors to 
publish, at the commencement of every season, a little 
book, specifying what boxes were taken for the season 
by the different subscribers,—a sort of Opera-box di- 
rectory. Some surprise was manifested that I had not 
continued this practice. I made such excuses as were 
in my power ; I could not prevail on myself to allege 
the true reason, which was my fear of betraying the 
nakedness of the land, by making public such a beg- 
garly account of nameless boxes, Thus situated, it 
may be thought that a manager required confidence 
and a sanguine imagination to venture on his opening. 

‘ The next day came, and the next evening. I grew 
more and more nervous, though almost all the boxes 
were engaged for the. night, and my friends gave me 
the warmest encouragement. Lord Fife, whom I have 
ever found generously ready to forward my interests, 
called upon me in Bond-street, two or three times. 
“You are doing excellently well,” said he. ‘ Every 
body praises you. Never fear, never fear !—We’ll 
keep you up!” The Count St. Antonio and his Lady 
were equally kind. Still I was in fear; and when the 
time came-to proceed to the theatre, I would willingly, 
had it been possible, have retracted the step I had 
made. 

‘ There was an overflowing house; it was as full as 
it could be in every part. As I entered the stage-door, 
I met an intimate friend, with a long face and uplifted 
eyes—“ Good God, Ebers ! T pity you from my soul! 
This ungrateful public!’ he ‘continued. ‘ The 
wretches !—Why, my dear Sir, they have not left you 
a seat in your own house.” Relieved from the fears he 
had created, I joined him in his laughter, and pro- 
cetded, assuring him; that I felt no ill-will towards the 
public for their conduct towards me.’+-Pp. 82-84. 

* The ballet-master, knowing too well that he cannot 
guard against these derangements . of -his productions, 
consoles himself by making his ballot as splendid and 
decorative. as possible, in order, to reap some! credit 
from his performances, The expense of all this, not 
being borne by himself, is, of course, no object, though 
he may consult the manager as to the limits of expen- 
diture. If he does this, it is, however, only to go be- 


roe is to be to furnish the music for the 
allet. ‘‘ Give him twenty‘pounds,” says the manager ;- 
and the ballet-master forthwith goes to him, and says, 
** Write down thirty; and-Jet the music for my ballet be 
so much the better.” The day before the performance, 
the composer presents his demand ;. being half as much 
again as the manager prescribed, he demurs: ‘“ Ve 
well,” says the composer, “* then my music shall not be 
played to-morrew night.” But no other music can be 
got in time, and, par conséguence—the conclusion is 
obvious. 

‘ Thus it is, that, from the prima donna to the guar- 
dian of the lamps, every body has views to answer, and 
a reputation to support or extend, at the expense of the 
unfortunate individual who is blamed for every failure, 
but not credited for any success. 

‘Iwas dining one day with Taylor, when the sub- 
ject of capital punishments was started ; during the dis- 
cussion of which Taylor remained in a reverie. A 
gentleman at table.strongly advocated the abolition of 
capital punishments in all cases. 

‘ «* What would you inflict, then, on a criminal of 
the worst kind ?” asked another. 

‘ “« By ——.” said Taylor, starting up, ‘“‘ make him 
manager of the Opera House, If he deserved a worse 
pas ment, he must be a deyil incarnate.” ’—Pp. 119- 

The most remarkable .feature of Mr. Ebers’ 
work is the well-bred eomplaeency with which he 
bears his misfortunes. has been ruined by 
his connexion with the Opera. He was en 





in his undertakings by the representations and ex- 


yond the prescribed boundaries in evety way. A com-— 





hortations, if not by the promises, of men of 
wealth and rank: he spared no exertion to render 
it worthy of their support and patronage, and to 
those efforts he has become a victim. He writes 
the history of his proceedings, and of his losses : 
we do not here find that one powerful arm has 
been extended to raise him from his fallen state, 
or in any way to help him; yet not a murmur, not 
a single complaint escaped him! Admirable 
fruits of high connexion! Caveto! 





UGOLINO. 





Ugolino ; or, The Tower of Famine. And other Poems. 
By Edward Wilmot, Esq. 12mo, pp. 94. William 
Sams. London, 1828. 


Tur Ugolino of Dante is among those passages 
of poetry, which are read at first with such intense 
delight and awe, that the impression they make is 
never afterwards effaced. They recur to us as 
readily as long familiar thoughts, and give the 
form and likeness to every picture which anima- 
tion paints. It is owing to this strong and vivid 
original impression, which p: 8 of great ex- 
cellence make upon the mind, that imitations or 
paraphrases of them are seldom read with plea- 
sure. They present images less perfect and 
striking than those already familiar to us, bearing 
the likeness, but not expressing the inward sense 
of :the original. As a paraphrase, therefore, of 
Dante’s Tower of Famine, or an imitation of 
Lord Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, the little Poem 
before us fails in giving pleasure, equal to that 
which the author seems to have had the power of 
bestowing, ‘That he possesses much poetical ta- 
lent, the following extracts prove without a doubt, 
and forgetting any resemblance in them to what 
we have before read, we give the author great 
praise for the smoothness of the verse, and the 
power of several of his descriptions. 

The father’and two sons remained 

To think upon the spirits flown, 
And feel how grievously were chained 

The youths apart—the sire alone— 
For while the innocents were free, 
It was a sort of libert: 
To count each rapid footstep’s pace 
That flitted through the gloomy space ; 
Uniting those, who, severed now, 
Beneath the weight of sorrow bow— 
The buoyant laugh, the nimble feet, 
Had oft possessed the power to cheat 
Time, which now a its heavy load 
In view of tyrant Death's abode ; 
And death is awful when it comes 
Without the sttmning roll of drums ; 
Without the battle’s busy din 
To drown the solemn voice within ; 
When calling on his prey aloud, 
And winding round his sable shroud, 
Till two-fold horrors strike the heart, 
Ere terror’s king has done his part. 
These victims heard the silent tread 
Of death approach, as on the dead 
They gazed, nor could they turn away 
Their eyes from where the children lay ; 
The tranquil smile—the placid air— 
The still repose—the marble fair 
No longer paused—that work began 
Which the grave hides from living man ; 
But here revealed the awful scene 
Which Sculpture’s art is taught to screen, 
And life and death together dwell 
Within the prison’s charnel cell. 
The sons were in that early prime 
When first the boy begins to climb 

To manhood’s more unfolded day ; 
When youthful pride ascends the hill, 
And combats, with contending skill, 

In every feat of rival play ; 
When toil is felt, but yet sustained, 
Though every muscle’s force be strained, 
And pain converted into joy, 
If its endurance give the boy 
The hoped reward—a right to claim 
In title of full manhood’s name, 

This they had done, 
‘And each bad won 

His recompence of dawning fame, 





THE ATHENAUM. 
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As, eager in the fight or chace, 
He had attained the foremost place. 
But man’s enduring strength of soul 
Had not as yet lent firm control 
To make them bear, without a sigh 
The canker of captivity ; 
Or teach, that the unchastened mind 
The body’s shackles cannot bind : 
They could not knit the brow, and feel 
The waste of Famine o’er them steal, 
With lip compressed, and stedfast eye, 
Which seems to say, ‘ Man can but die.’ 
When night came on, the storm blew high, 
As if in dreadful sympathy ; 
Like dogs which howl because they hear 
A distant sound of woe or fear— 
Upon the steel the lightning flashed, 
And showed to him whose teeth were gnashed, 
And hands were clenched in life’s last hold, 
Horrors until that day untold— 
For two were dead, and two were 'reft 

Of reason’s ruling power ; 
The wretched Father now was left 

Sole tenant of the Tower. 
To see, to hear, to wrench the chain, 
To find his every effort vain, 
And then to sink to earth again— 
And when he madly called a name, 
He listened, but no answer came, 
Save the dead laugh, or fitful shrick— 
The frenzied language maniacs speak. 
God! the tumult of that night— 

Great drops coursed down his temples’ side, 
Aghast he’stood, convulsed with fright, 
His ‘eyes were fixed, and open wide. 

Loud peals, that rattled through the walls, 
Were met by yell the heart appals ; 
The clanking ide arinding teeth— 
Fierce stamping on the stone beneath— 
Fatigue at last seemed to assuage 
The furied impotence of rage. 
At length, exhausted, mercy gave 
A respite in dark -Lethe’s wave. 
At last his anxious gaze was blessed, 
At. least he deemed it so—their rest 
Was not eternal—transient joy, 
Soon to be clouded with alioy ! 
The elder started with a scream, 
And raved as he had done before ; 
The younger woke as from a dream 
Whose reign of terror was no more. 
Faint reason had resumed her seat, 
And his wan countenance was sweet, 
And smiled as tho’ it fain would cheat 
His father into hope ; but no— 
He knew too well the hectic glow— 
That harbinger. of nearing doom— 
That metéor light above the tomb. 
The boy looked up with languid eye 
Which told that he was soon to die ; 
His voice’in feeble accent said, 
* Hast thow no help for me, my Sire ?” 
And then he gently laid his head, 
As tho’ in silence to expire. 
Oh ! this was more than heart could bear, 
To hear him speak—to see him there— 
One spring—and from the earth he rose, 
Like.giant ’gainst an hundred foes ; 
Ore moment—and the father wild 
With grief had clasped his dying child ; 
And here the maniac brother flung 
His arms around his sire, and clung 
Like penitent, who would efface 
His errors in a long embrace. 


The following very beautiful little sonnet is 
well worthy of a place in our columns. It intro- 
duces a poem of considerable merit, of which we 
have not space to give an extract. 

Sonnet. 
In infancy, her little hand would share 

Each baby gift ; nor could she think the flower 

Or fruit were sweet, until the happy hour 
Of giving half away—in childhood fair 
She still pursued the same unselfish care, 

To twine her roses round some other’s bower ; 

And when at last her young heart felt the power 
Of trustful love, she deented that others were 
As innocent ; and thus her soul was given, 

Not with chill compromise, but whole and free, 
Forgetful of herself, alas ! and heaven, 

Until she found that man’s cold perfidy 
Can leave the unpitied victim in her tears 
To weep his hour of triumph through corroding years. 
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On the whole, this is a very pleasing little vo- 
lume, and deserves a happy fate. We should 
have no objection to be obliged to pass through 
another of the same character, and by the same 
author. 





THE CHELTENHAM ALBUM. 





The Cheltenham Album, and Quarterly Magazine of 
General Literature. No.1. Price 2s. 6d. Williams. 
Cheltenham, 1828. 


Tus first Number of the ‘ Cheltenham Maga- 
zine’ is a very creditable specimen of the talent 
and literary wealth of that fashionable place of 
resort. It contains several articles of consider- 
able merit, written in an easy, gentlemanly style, 
and on subjects the best calculated to attract the 
attention of persons not desirous of being dis- 
turbed by the more exciting topics which come 
under public discussion in the busy metropolis. 
The reviews are generally written with great good 
taste, and critical acumen. As a specimen of 
the miscellaneous articles, we take the following, 
as describing the establishment of one of the first 
provincial libraries in the world. 


‘Perhaps there is no literary Institution, the name 
of which is so familiar to the major part of our 
readers, as the Atheneum of Liverpool. And it may 
with perfect safety be affirmed, that there is not one 
so entirely the fruit of individual labour and exertion. 
The following anecdote, however, connected with its 
first establishment, is not, we believe, very generally 
known, and we shall therefore be excused giving it a 
place in the pages of ‘The Cheltenham Album ;’ 
seeing that it must ever be looked upon as furnishing 
an interesting feature in the history of the rise and 
progress of English literature, and as, in no common 
degree, illustrative of the resources of that master- 
mind, which in a time of unparalleled national com- 
motion and dismay, was enabled to plan and perfect 
an institution having for its immediate objects the 
encouragement of literary research, and the union of 
refined intellectual pursuits, with the spirit of commer- 
cial traffic. 

‘It was during the ferment and agitation produced’ 
in this country by the French revolution, that the im- 
mortal Roscoe, in conjunction with his friend Captain 
Williamson, first projected the establishment of the 
Liverpool Atheneum. Their plans were carefully 
matured in private, and after having properly con- 
sidered their practicability, it was. determined to call 
a Public Meeting for the purpose of carrying them 
into effect. The strong prejudice, however, which 
then existed inst Mr. Roscoe, on account of his 
known political principles, effectually deterred any of 
his townsmen from attending to the call; and, in 
consequence, when the appointed hour arrived, him- 
self; and his gallant friend were the only persons 
present. After waiting a considerable time, in hopes 
that they might be joined by some kindred spirit, but in 
vain, Captain Williamson proposed that Mr. Roscoe 
should take the chair, which the latter did accordingly, 
and entered upon the duties of a President. The reso- 
lutions, all of which had been previously prepared, 
were then severally moved by the Captain, and, there 
being of course no opposition, were carried nem. con. 
The other matters of form and etiqnetie were next re- 
gularly gone through, and the meeting adjourned to 
that day week. In the mean time, however, the atten- 
tion of Liverpool was re-called to the subject of the 
Atheneum, by the public advertisement which stated, 
that “‘ at a meeting respectably though not numerously 
attended by the gentlemen of Liverpool, held at the 
Hotel, Castle Street, W. Roscoe, Esq., in the 
chair, the resolutions then printed were severally 
moved and carried nem. con.” Seconder of course 
there was none. The resolutions themselves were so 
eloquently written, the objects they proposed to em- 
brace so desirable, and the whole plan appeared so 
truly excellent, that a most lively interest was imme- 
diately awakened in behalf of the projected Institution ; 
and the meeting, ‘‘ respectably though not numeronsly 
attended,” became at once the subject of universal in- 
quiry. No one, however, could by any chance be 
found who had been present thereat, and each person 
therefore resolved to attend the adjourned one, adver- 
tised for the ensuing week, in order to satisfy his 
curiosity, or to assist in promoting so desirable an ob- 
ject as that proposed. The consequence of this excite- 
ment was, that the next meeting was crowded to excess ; 








and the resolutions agreed to, in the first instance 
two solitary individuals, were confirmed and approyeg 
of by some of the leading and most respectable men of 
Liverpool and its vicinity. The undertaking was im. 
mediately entered upon with great spirit ; and in 1798 
the Athenzum was built at an expense of 4,000/,. 
and thus won for itself the honour of being the first 
public Literary Institution established in this kingdom, 
* A mind less active than that of the elegant his. 
torian of the Medici would have been quite discouraged 
at the coldness and indifference manifested by his 
townsmen upon the occasion of his first calling them 
together. But thoroughly convinced of the great 
utility of the proposed undertaking, he steadily perse. 
vered, and was at last enabled, by his own individual} 
efforts, to establish an Institution, which must ever 
reflect high honour upon the town of Liverpool, and 
upon its supporters generally ; and prove a noble mo- 
nument to the name of Roscoe. While at the same 
time it shows how much the efforts of a single mind 
may achieve, when properly directed and resolutely per- 
severed in. Since the establishment of the Athenzum 
muny similar institutions have been founded upon its 
plan, as well in London and Bristol, as in other large 
and populous cities and towns; and these improvi 
upon the parent design, and generally meeting wi 
more encouragement in their outset, have risen as 
much superior to the Atheneum as the Atheneum was 
originally superior to any thing of the kind which Eng 
land had till then possessed. Even in Liverpool itself, 
it has been eclipsed by the Lyceum, which in 1802, was 
opened upon a much larger scale, and is now in pos- 
session of a library containing nearly Swen re 
thousand volumes !’ "aie. 


TROPICAL AND CONTINENTAL TRAVELLING. 





Useful Hints to Travellers to any part of the Continent, 
the East or West Indies, South America, &c, as to the 
most Effectual Means of Preserving Health, and of 
avoiding Ineonveniences, &c. By A Medical Traveller. 
Second edition, with an Addition of a Complete Com- 
panion to a newly-invented Medicine Chest for Travel-"' 
lers to the Continent and remote Tropical Climates, 
Pp. 162. 12mo. Simpkin and Marshall. London, 
1828. 





Tuts is a very useful little work, concentrating: : 


a great deal of valuable practical information» 


into a small compass—information which. must«.« 


come into requisition almost every day, amongst 


the greater number of tourists, as well as travel- 
lers on business. The author acknowledges hiss" 


obligations to Dr. Richard Reece, whose medi-* | 
cine chest he particularly describes and recom-. 
mends; but it would appear, that in his remarks 


upon Tropical climates, he is no less indebted, « ) 
though he does not acknowledge it, to theswell- | 
known standard work of Dr. James Johnson..:' 


As a specimen of this part of the work, we shall 
extract the article, Cholera Morbus. 

‘ When the spasmodic affection of the abdomen is 
severe, in this disease, and we have reason to dread 
the supervention of inflammation, it will be necessary to 
abstract blood from the arm, whilst the patient is in a 
warm bath. Then give calomel, ten or twenty grains, 
with two or three grains of opium, or forty or fi 
drops of laudanum, which medicines must be repeated, 
i. e. after the interval of an hour or two, in a similar ot 
a diminished dose. Warm diluents must be taken very 
freely, and glisters of linseed tea, with sixty drops of 
pesenem, should be administered about once in four 

ours. 

* As an auxiliary, hot fomentations to the abdomen, 


and to the calves of the legs, when the cramps are s¢- +‘! 


vere, are very necessary remedies. 

‘ Blisters to the abdomen are also very serviceable. 

‘ Blood-lettfhg is only applicable when the patient is 
seen very early in the disease, two or three hours after 
the attack. In mild cases it is not required.”—P. 59. - 





We understand that a Spanish Refugee of distin- 
guished talent, who, during the war of Independence, 
filled pore than one important office in the Spanish . 
Government, is occupied in writing observations,on 
the errors appearing to require correction in the 
principal works :published in this country < 
events of the Peninsular war, and more especially on — 
the works of Dr. Southey, the Marquis of Londori- 
derry, and Colonel Napier, 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 





fragments from the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young 
ly Dt Swede.} 





No. IV. 
July 1.—The road from London to Portsmouth 
is,in general, ve beautiful. The day, too, was 
fne) 1'sawa view from a hill, (called, J think, Hind 
Hedd;) which struck me as particularly interest- 
ing and English. It embraces an immense ex- 
tent of country, all, apparently, rich and highly 
cultivated, ‘The surface flows, as it were, into a 
thousand forms of undulating elegance, and was 
coloured all over with innumerable varieties of 
n, marked here and there by shifting lights, 
and magnificently embroidered with tufted hedge- 
rows: A slight haze gave an additional softness 
to the’;whole, like a delicate veil, and connected 
the extremities of the prospect with the light 
cdouds of the horizon. I was surprised in many 
of the journey, to see so much of heath. It 
completely overspread several commons which we 
; and some hills were beautifully purple, 
except, a few intervening patches of brilliant 
green. 
After’passing into the town, through several 
lines Of fortification, I went to the Dock-yard. 
It contains, beside many other vessels, a 120-gun 
ship, on the stocks. e ribs of a great ship, 
wihont the planking, are, in my mind, more 
striking than the perfect vessel. There are no 
details to fritter away the feeling of awe; and the 
huge elaborate mass of timber lies before you, in 
all the beauty of its swelling and unbroken lines, 
yet solid and vast as the skeleton of a world, the 
bone and erength, as we might well believe, of a 
nificent and irresistible being. After looking 
at the ships, I went to the forge, where I saw the 
mode of making anchors. Except the assistance 
of acrane, for supporting the immense iron bar, 
and moving it out from, or into, the fire, the 
whole labour is that of human hands. The dim 
workshop; a very large room, is filled with heaps 
of iron, burning furnaces, great black bellows, and 
gangs of men, pale with their hot toil, labouring 
incessantly in the glare of the fires, and under the 
beams, pullies, and chains, which are stretched 
beneath the roof, all sable with accumulated 
smoke. After the enormous column of metal was 
awung out of the fire; with one end in a glow, and 
almost in a blaze, ten or a dozen men surrounded 
it,and began hammering it with all their strength, 
cach striking in his turn a blow which would 
rostrate the stoutest knight that ever wore an 
ton helmet. The largest anchors weigh four 
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tons and a half. These are manufactured by 
gangs, or knots, of sixteen men, of whom two 
we foremen, and do not use the hammer. This 
aumber of workmen makes an enchor of the above 
‘ze, in five weeks. All that is done by the six- 
teen could, I imagine, be done by two, with the 
tid of machinery. I afterwards saw some me- 
chanism worked by steam, which cut in lengths 
copper bars of an inch diameter, as easily as I cut 
acigar... I was then taken to the block manufac- 
lory, the instruments of which are the celebrated 
povention of Brunell. It is very neat and in beau- 
itul order ; but disappointed me. Not because, as 
A t.Dr. Roos seems to insinuate, it is complicated ; 
but because the greater part of it is not only quite 
imple, but also quite common. They are very 
*w parts of a process, which are any thing more 
n the neat application of good tools; for 
ough the motion is all supplied by a steam- 
ngine, (of, I think, 30-horse power,) every opera- 
rm guided by the hand of a workman. 
ere isa ship in the yard designed to take out 
paviats to Rernrida-—the kingdom of Prospero, 
pe home of Miranda, Oh, Shakspcare! Shak. 
peare! that thy fancy should be outraged by a 
Pectetary for the Home Department. 
Seeing the mast-house, and the rope-walk 
t making cables, which last is a room sald to be 


































































































































































360 yards long, I took boat in the harbour, and 
went to see the Victory, of 100 guns, on board of 
which Lord Nelson was shot. It is in admirable 
order, and they say excellent condition. ‘The 
lower deck guns are out. There is a plate of 
copper on the spot of the deck. where that all- 
daring heart was smote, that all-conceiving head 
laid low, that burning spirit quenched. To see 
the very plank on which he stood, and fell, helps 
a little to bring home to us the bodily presence, 
and omnipotent glance, of that most energetic of 
God’s creatures, There is now only one man in 
the ship’s company, a black, who was in it at the 
time. There is too much about the vessel of the 
frivolous neatness of a Dutch villa, to let it be 
very interesting. But I doubt not it can show its 
teeth on occasion, and be dangerous enough. 
The town, which contains so much to gratify rea- 
sonable curiosity, and excite no vulgar admira- 
tion, is dirty and disagreeable : just the place, in 
the ruins of which our descendants will discover 
the fossil remains of pig-tail tobacco, salt junk, 
red herrings, and gin-barrels, with numberless 
other relics of that strangest of amphibious mon- 
sters, an English seaman. 

I went aboard a small boat, and sailed to Ryde. 
The sea was quite smooth, and beautiful as ever. 
Several vessels, some of them large, were scattered 
over it, like flowers on a grass-plat; and it was 
bounded in front by the green shores of the Isle 
of Wight. One never seemsto beso much among 
the number of Nature’s intimates as when one is 
sailing on a gentle sea. The white sail which 
moves before the wind, and bears us over the 
waters, connects us in friendship with the very 
elements, and brings us into a kindly dependence 
upon them. The waves look as if they sparkled 
with pleasure round the bow, and in the wake, 
which bears the impress of our course, we leave a 
pleasant recollection behind us. From the pier, I 
saw the sun setting in his best style. Two broad 
masses of rose-coloured vapour, so broken as to 
look perfectly airy and delicate, spread away from 
his disk like the outstretched wings of an arch- 
angel, and covered the third part of the heavens. 
They melted off at the edges into the deep transpa- 
rent blue of the sky, and seemed gently brooding 
over the darker smoothness of the sea, which re- 
flected a wore faint and wavering image of their 
brilliancy. The’ track of a boat moving across 
the inverted picture of this radiance, was pecu- 
liarly beautiful, It left for a moment a narrow, 
polished band of shifting colours, red, golden, 
purple, and emerald, a rainbow in the waters, a 
path of splendour like that which would follow 
the wheels of Amphitrite. It was gradually dis- 
solved in the heavings of the waters, and this mo- 
mentary revelation of the treasured jewels of the 
deep was lost again for ever. After a minute of 
softer beauty, the cloudy pinions of the great 
cherub hecame a magnificent crimson, and again 
deepened to imperial purple, till the lifeless gray 
of twilight obscured their glory. The sound of 
the waves which seemed to roll through, and to 
speak of infinity, came murmuring and sweet into 
my chamber, and visited my sleep. 

July 2.—T walked, in the evening, to a village 
a few miles distant from Ryde, upon the shore. 
The beach is very beautiful; patches of rock di- 
viding broad sands, so smooth, and elastic they 
seem strewed for the dances of sea-fairies. These 
are bounded by slopes of thick wood, which, at 
high tides, must be washed by the waves. The 
inland road winds over unéven ground, with high 
and broken hedge-rows on either hand, opening 
occasionally to views of rich green hills, with 
cattle and cottages; and, on the other side, the 
glittering sea, ‘studded with sails, and limited by 
the varied outline of the Hampshire coast- Would 
I were the Sancho of this better Barrataria! I 
saw the sunset through a sereen of elins; it was & 


lake of melted topaz and raby, which gleamed. 


soft and broken among the thick green leaves. 
Such must have been’ the glimpses of Paradise 
which shone through the gate to the disconsolate 
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Peri. After a time, this was succeeded by the 
great horns of the moon showing red above a hill 
which, like the sky, was dim an@ shadowed. In 
walking along the shore to-day, east of Ryde, I 
saw a patch of grass close to the sands, on which 
are & great many small mounds, marking the spots 
in which the seamen of the Royal George were 
buried. There was a little pool close by, left 
there by the tide, in which two or three children 
were sailing their mimic ships. I find the follow- 
ing verses in the journal from which these notes 
are extracted : 

The hundreds that the deep sea whelm’d, when heaven 

Shone blue above, and storms were far away,— 
Who sank, though by no rock their ship was riven, 

And died with Kempenfelt in this fair bay, 

Here lie their bones from out the’ waters grey, 

Cast forth,—brave men who past from life unshriyen, 

And here are mingled with no-‘hallowed clay : 

Think ye their sins for’this‘are unforgiven?) 
The grass untrod waves o’er their mounds,—-the breeze 

Wildly laments, ‘and on the neighbour-strand 
Breaks the hoarse voice of the remorseful seas. 

Theirs are no tombs upreared by human hand, 

But better with their fate yon main agrees, , , 

Than stateliest monument by sculptor plann’d, 
Mourner and epitaph, the billow’s moan, 

Sweeps ever near them, and at autumn eve . 

The gusty east winds with unearthly tone 

Wail round them, and the listening ear deceive, 

Like sighs the sinful heart in death that leave, 
Or strange and sad as wandering spirits’ groan ; 

Yet sounds than these more awful far shall cleave 
Ocean and earth, and make the world their own : 
When that great herald’s voice shall burst the skies, 

And peal in thutder round the shuddering. sphere, 
And rend the myriad graves, and say, ‘ Arise |’ 

To all the born of woman, those shall bear, 

And side by side shall Stand with him who lies 

In marble vaults, and fills a gilded biey, 

July 5—-I went. with a party; ‘who would 
have made a very mucly duller place’ agtee- 
able, to see the grounds of a seat ona headland 
at the east of the Fsland, They ‘stretch for a 
long way above the sea, with merely a steep, 
wooded bank, between them and the waves.’There 
is a profusion of beautiful trees, particularly im- 
mense magnolias and jnyrtles 5. and, a delightful 
walk through a shrubbery, which covers a sarrow 
point, running out a considerable distance into 
the sea. From this there are many breaks and 
opens, which show the wide waters ii gréat per- 
fection; and, froma seat at the end of it, you 
look on one side along the gteen and bending 
cliffs of the island, and over the bright. straits, 
starred with small bright sails, to the coast of 
Hampshire. On the other hand, is Brading Har- 
bour, with its pretty village, teeming cultivation, 
and white, sandy shore; and beyond; the ocean 
rolls away, to glimmer against the distant sky. 

July 6.—Came to Newport, and was much 
pleased with the view of some of the richly- 
wooded and gentle hills, which are visible from 
the road. There is an appearance of neatness, and 
comfort, and even of a certain rustic, untheatrical 
elegance, about the poorest cottages, which is 
extremely delightful. This must necessarily be 
connected with some good moral and intellec- 
tual qualities : 

Goodly thou art, in this thy king-like clay, 

O, glorious country ! richest-on, the earth; 
Jn precious deeds and thoughts, and in the birth 

Of soaring intellects, and the array 

Of antique story, and in wisdom gray, 

And many a fountain of no sensual mirth : 
Nor of deep-hearted feelings hast thou dearth, 

And aspirations all unborn of clay. 

M.S. 

Carisbrook Castle:is only a mile from New- 

ort; and, when near it, f turned away from the 

igh road, up a green lane, one of the most pic- 
turesque and bowery Fever saw. The trees, all 
the ~way along, meet“ ovérhead, and the light 
flowed through them, dim and chequered, ina 
liousand tints of sunny, green, or soft and mel- 
‘ow gray. The castle is of large extent, very 


olerably preserved, and draped with a good: deal 
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of ivy. But the want of great height prevents it 
from bearing that look of indomitable command 
which, in some cases, makes an ancient fortress 
resemble the last of the Anakim, bidding defiance 
to the feebler racethat crawl around its feet. The 
view from the top of the keep is pretty and 
cheerful, without any pene wildness, or ex- 
treme beauty, beyond that of iy rete 
country, ; and varied verdure, and happy- 
looking dwellings. I was shown the window 
through which Charles I. is said to have tried to 
escape. I wish he had succeeded; for even now, 
when there is any talk of innovation, his death is 
lapis offensionis, et petra scandali, in the eyes of 
the foolish; while the terminatiou of the contcst, 
on the 29th of May, could not, in any circum- 
stances, have been more unhappy than it was. I 
have seen these verses, designed as an inscription 
for this part of the castle: 
’Mid these fallen stones, and weeds luxuriant, stood 
The narrow prison of a man of blood : 
Would that till now the dungeon bad remain’d, 
To mark the fate for sceptred crime ordain’d, 
When those strong spirits, from whose loins we 
spring, : 
Gave guilt its meed, nor spared a felon king ; 
Blot to his age, and traitor to the land 
That owned his sway, cold heart, and ruthless hand; 
Who fed his pride on priestcraft’s fawning breath, 
While glorious Elliott pined away to death ; 
Who prayed while those his mandate tortured sigh’d, 
And call’d on Heaven. to witness—when he lied ! 
False friend! dishonest foe! the thorny rod, 
To bruise a sinful people, sent by God! 
Aye, here, in impotence of selfish wrath, 
He strode the floor till he had worn a path ; 
And through yon bars, with fruitless longing, pored, 
On that fair land, still reeking from his sword. 
Long hath he join’d the herd of princely knaves, 
Who rot like beggars, though in trophied graves ; 
His deeds, his race, his dungeon, and his power, 
All that was his alike has had its hour ; 
All but the shame of crimes he wrought or urg’d, 
Eternal warnings to the land he scourg’d! 
I threw my general impression of the place 
into the following lines : 
On CarissprooK CAsTLe. 
The storm-beat towers that many an age 
Mocked at feudal warfare’s rage, 
Buttress, keep, and battlement, 
All with feeble eld o’erspent, 
Weary, tottering, and hoary, 
Now in grey and quiet glory 
Rest from the toils that crowd their story. 
Here no longer now endures 
The frown of threatening embrasures, 
Every loop-holed wall decaying, 
Every turret earth-ward swaying, 
All their ancient warrior state, 
Bridge, portcullis, foss, and gate, 
Broken now and desolate. 
Here the beacon faggots nigh, 
Piled to blaze against the sky, 
Gleams no more the flickering brand,— 
And no more the warder’s eye 
Bends its eager, straining look, 
O’er the battle-shaken land, 
From the heights of Carisbrook. 
But the ivy’s freshest hue 
Wreaths in green each mouldering tower, 
And where cannon wont to lower, 
There the wild ash struggles through. 
So of old the war-worn knight, 
His manhood spent in toil and fight, 
March, and siege, and ambuscade, 
Joust, and foray, and-crusade, 
Unlaced the helm his brows had borne 
Through half an age in peril’s scorn, 
And bade the daughter of his love, 
In earliest summer’s breezy hours 
Crown his white locks with dew-fed flowers, 
And green bowers of the grove. 
Here, where once the trumpet-blast 
Like a threat so soft hath past, 
And hundreds thronged in steel array, 
’Mid the red light of parting day, 
Now the silent wind is stealing, 
And the rapid swallow wheeling ; 
Now the sheep unheeded stray, 
And lisping children laugh and play, 
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Where the clanging shield and spear 
Crashed in the tournament’s career. 

No cannon’s roar, no bolts that tell 

The terrors of the mangonel, 

Disturb the swan, whose lonely whiteness 
Gems like a pearl yon small lake’s brightness. 
No sound of tumult or of fear 

Rouses the muser’s lazy ear ; 

Nought save the light melodious chime, 
That thrills the air of morning’s prime, 
From yon grey church-tower wandering here. 
’Tis peaceful all, and he who ne’er 

Had heard its destiny and tale, 

Nor knew that serfs of old grew pale, 

To see their tyrant Baron’s lair, 

That death has held his carnival 

While armies mustered round its wall, 

And that through many a month’s long round, 
A despot here his dungeon found— 

Were these untold, we well might deem 
The ruined fortress but a dream, 

Shaped from the morning mists that veil 
The weary stars retreating pale ; 

Or clouds that float, half shade, half gleam, 
In the round moon’s wavering beam ; 

Or from the vapours delicate 

That gird the sun-set’s glorious state ; 

Or from out that airier woof 

Visioned far from earth aloof ; 

When the heart creates a sphere 

Than this clay-built orb more dear, 

And amid the etherial dome 

Makes a loved, ideal home. 


The road onward from Newport leads below 
the knoll on which Carisbrook stands. It looks 
much more striking from a little distance than 
when you are in it. Seen from this road, it is a 
very beautiful and venerable object. It has none 
of the vulgar, butcherly look of a modern for- 
tress; but seems a high residence for high- 
thoughted men. The prospects before and be- 
hind, and on both sides of the way, for several 
miles from Newport, are very pretty; particu- 
larly those to the right, which let in, over a green 
and teeming foreground, the broad arm of the 
sea, whereby the island is divided from Hamp- 
shire, together with the rich line of the opposite 
shore bounding the distance, all embroidered and 
chequered with wood, and studded with gleaming 
buildings of white. After the first five or six 
miles, the country becomes more barren; and the 
way lies along the bottom of a range of unculti- 
vated downs. Near Freshwater, it again becomes 
woody and comfortable. About ten miles from 
Newport, I went into a cottage to ask my road, 
and besides getting good counsel on this point, I 
was well rewarded in another way, for the clean- 
ness and beauty of the lowly apartment were quite 
delightful. There were only two middle-aged 
women in it, plaiting straw, and a little child. 
Neither the cottage nor the people were lifted 
out of their class. But a certain fire-side fond- 
ness for home, and decent self-respect, mani- 
fested itself in every thing round them. They are 
better worth showing to a foreigner than Regent- 
street, or Portsmouth, or a Manchester manu- 
factory, or a Westminster election. 

My destination was Freshwater Gate, which I 
reached, I think, about five o’clock. It is a small 
inn close to the sea. I walked on the shore while 
my dinner was preparing, and found myself in a 
beautiful bay, surrounded by cliffs of chalk, and 
bending off at one extremity into other sweeps of 
coast, which show promontory beyond promontory, 
to some distance. At one side of this bay there 
are two rocks standing in the sea, and looking 
picturesque. At the other, the chalk is broken 
into innumerable fragments ; and, after creeping 
through a passage or two at the base of the cliff, 
you find yourself under an archway in the preci- 
pice, through which you look over an unbounded 
extent of sea. A little farther on, and from among 
these natural grottos, the eye travels along a con- 
siderable range of varied cliff, running off towards 
the Needles. The sun was shining bright, and the 
gentle swell of the sca rolled to my feet with a 





pleasant and quiet murmur. The distance was 


faintly marked by two or three ill-defined sails. ] 
saw this view again, for a long time, in. the even. 
ing, under the light of a full moon, darkened 5 
no cloud, which seemed to strew a broad pathwas 
over the waters, with the yellow locks of a myri 
of sporting Nereids. It was among these caverns 
that I thought of the stanzas below :— 


The cliffs that rise in stately show 
To rampart thee, thou fairy land, 
How calm they hear the ocean’s flow, 
And shade with solemn brows the strand. 
They have a quiet joy to meet 
The gentle murmur of the waves, 
That pleased embrace their aged feet, 
And play and laugh around their caves. 
The deep blue main and sportful foam 
Methinks have voices in their swell, 
That ays Come,',make thy daily home 
With that bright sea thou lov’st so well.’ 
And here, in truth, so sweet and wild, 
So lone and beautiful the spot, 
In it might live the ocean’s child, 
As in his own familiar grot. 
And here is many a secret nook, 
For eyes on nature wont to feed, 
Where the sea ripples like a brook 
Around the tufts of dark-brown weed. 


Haunts of the billow and the breeze, 
Retreats grotesque, and cool, and dim, 
O! tell me, better than in these, 
Where might I rest each wearied limb ? 
The wide and mighty main should be 
My father, brother, trusted friend ; 
To the old wisdom of the sea 
My thoughts, my heart, I here might lend. 
And he with every wave should teach 
Knowledge so deep, and free, and high, 
The scanty sounds of human speech 
Have nought of truth with it to vie: 
And I my spirit would control 
Into the child’s subservient mood ; 
And daily fill my grasping soul 
With all he speaks of wise and good. 
Then ought I not the crowd to flee, 
Their thoughts despise, their deeds abhor 
And make the pure and holy sea z 
My play- mate and my monitor ? 
Aye, but the universal love, 
The instincts each to all that bind! 
The blessed boon from him above 
To the vast brotherhood, mankind! 
And God’s own Word which bade us cling, 
Heart unto heart, and hand to hand! 
Who hath the evil strength to fling 
From off his heart this inmost band ? 
And I had rather live my days 
The tenant of a dungeon’s gloom, 
Where nought of heaven’s fresh brightness plays, | 
And chains each wasting limb consume; +. 
So might I find some heart to blend 
In free communion with mine own, 
Than make the boundless sea my friend, 
With none but him to hear my moan. 


July 8.—I1 went on board a boat in which I was 
rowed along the coast towards the west. The 
chalk cliffs are very fine; some of ‘them more 
than 600 feet in height. There are several caves 
running in beneath their bases, whither sea-moi-_ 
sters might retire to sleep, or Tritons come to me. . 
ditate. They are curious and interesting, but not 
very long or lofty. When I got near the Needles, 
I saw a bay called Seatchells, where the cliffs 
are particularly bold and rampart-like. Thin 
courses of flint ran along them in diagonal lines, . 
all parallel to each other. At one spot I went. 
upon the shingly beach, and walked ‘into a wile”. 
but apparently rather narrow recess in the chalk,” 
Then turning round so as to look over the sea, , 
and raising my eyes, I found myself under a sti.” 
pendous natural arch, a segment, as it were, of &, 
dome, from beneath which I saw the ocean, witht 
all its solemn breadth and sparkling‘points, rollinig’ 
away till it seemed piled against the sky. Alto-- 
gether, the cliffs of this tay (calted St: Christo- 
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pher’s) are wonderfully striking. The Needles, 
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which have been so much celebrated, now look 
like scanty relics of columns which may have 
upheld some Preadamite palace. Alum Bay, 
however, fulfils, and more than fulfils the highest 
demands of any rational expectation. It is not 
sublime nor elegant, but strangely and beautifully 
fantastic. The prevailing forms are sharp peaks, 
and grotesque lumps, neither undulating nor in 

neral massy. These are so coloured as to ex- 

ibit in one place the strongest contrasts, and in 
another the softest gradations, of innumerable 
brilliant tints. Among them are all the varieties 
of reds and browns, with a good deal of green, 
and some yellow. The last colour displays, per- 
haps, the most remarkable hues, some of them 
the most delicately tender, and others of a deep 
orange glow. These curious phenomena extend 
toa considerable distance along the shore of a 
lovely bay. I saw it lighted by the most sunny 
and transparent atmosphere, while the smooth sea, 
as blue as the heavens, and as clear as a mountain- 
spring, scarcely rippled upon the pebbly strand, 
at the foot of the cliffs which fronted in their 
singular and preternatural beauty the pure azure 
of the heavens. 

Ia what fantastic mood and frolic hour 

Did nature build these peaks with all the dyes 
That sunset gives the clouds of summer skies, 
As if sweet Hesper had an earthly bower 
Far from his own bright west? The glorious dower 
Of fairy loveliness that greets our eyes 
In this lone bay, whose crags like rainbow rise, 
How much it hath of strange and witching power 
To bid the soul through wildest visions roam : 
Perhaps the Gnomes bethought themselves to rear 

Beneath the breezy heavens an ocean home, 

And piled these cliffs by magic, many a Year 
Perhaps some Ariel hath dispovted here 

Between these gorgeous rocks and yonder sea’s white 

foam. 

From Alum Bay I walked to the lighthouse 
onthe high promontory above. From the sum- 
mit of the hill the prospect is very extensive and 
varied. Beneath the feet is a wide sea, bounded 
in front by the coasts of Dorsetshire aud Hamp- 
shire, with all their grey towers, and houses of 
shining white, and seattered woodland. On the 
left the billows are only terminated by the hori- 
zon. Behind is the far-stretching shore of the 
island ending in the promontory of St. Cathe- 
rine’s. On the right the eye passes over a pretty, 
contented-looking district, one side of which is 
formed by the enchanted scenery of Alum Bay 
to the arm of the sea between the island and 
Hampshire, to the beautiful coast of that county, 
and the long tongue of land which ends in Hurst 
Castle. The sea, so much of which enters into 
this prospect, was to-day extremely blue and 
brilliant,-and gemmed with white sails, moving 
quickly and gracefully before the breeze. All 
this was seen in great perfection by any one stand- 
ing in the gallery of the light-house, and its re- 
fection was also very clear and striking in the 
oe yon panes of the windows. The light is a 

one, and is produced by argand lamps 
placed in front of highly polished concave reflec- 
tors. The lamps, the number of which I forget, 
consume 700 gallons of oil yearly. Sometimes 
% Many as an hundred small birds fly against 
the windows in a single night, and are knocked 
town by the concussion. The woman who ex- 
hibited the lighthouse, and who always lives in 
it, 1s apparently an admirable specimen of honest 

civil good sense. 

From the lighthouse I walked back to Fresh- 
Water-gate over a high and breezy down, break- 
So one hand into the sheer precipices under 

ich I had sailed in going, and melting on the 
other into the valley over which I saw the strait 
between Yarmouth and Lymington. At Fresh- 
ter-gate I again hired a boat, and set sail for 
k-Gang-Chine. We hada fair wind, which 
at us pleasantly along. 1 asked the boatman, 
aclever fellow in his way,'a good many questions 
bout the state of the people in the island. I 
“8 surprised to find that neat, apparently com- 
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fortable, and even simply elegant, as their cot- 


tages generally are, the peasantry can scarcely 
ever earn more than eight shillings per week 
each, and that not regularly. For this sum a 
labourer works from five in the morning till four 
in the afternoon. The shore along which we 
sailed is very striking. It is uniformly brown or 
red, and the cliffs have a singular appearance 
from the strongly-marked horizontal strata. The 
places where Chalybeate water trickles over the 
precipices are very evident, by the rich brown 
columns extending from the summit to the base. 
The view of the ‘ chines’ or gorges in these cliffs, 
as they are seen from the sea, is singular. They 
are sudden perpendicular breaks in the face of 
the ascent, through which inlet waters have 
formed for themselves an outlet. More than one 
of them resembles a mighty gash inflicted by the 
sword of an Orlando. The Black-Gang-Chine is 
especially remarkable. The hills into which the 
cliff rises at each side of it are marked very sin- 
gularly with broad horizontal bands, as if of re- 
gular, though rough masonry, and these are 
alternated with layers of the rude and broken 
sandstone. These two great masses stand side by 
side, like the eternal buttresses of a continent; and 
between them, for a small portion of their height, 
extends a kind of amphitheatre, the area of 
whichis, to a great degree, covered with mounds 
of earth and sandstone. A space, however, re- 
mains in the centre, and into this falls in drops 
a small ferruginous stream, which has tinged the 
cliff with a perpendicular trace of dusky red, and 
collecting upon a little platform of sand at the 
base, which it has similarly stained, finds its way 
at last through a narrow gulley to the sea. At 
some distance above the top of this curtain 
which connects the two hills, they break off 
into other ascents, still more steep than the lower 
ones, and some of them as strangely adorned, 
and through them the ‘ chine’ or gorge continues 
to wind up to the summit of the cliff. The beach 
at the base of these precipices is exactly similar 
to that which extends a great distance hee this 
shore, and is entirely composed of a bank of 
small smooth yellow flints, rounded by the waves, 
and interspersed with many real pebbles, of 
which, in a few minutes, I picked up a pocket-full. 
After clambering up Black-Gang-Chine, and 
some higher steeps still nearer St. Catherine’s, 
I looked down upon the sea and the deposit of a 
recent land-slip, and after gazing for a few mo- 
ments over a vast extent of sea, and along the 
shore we coasted to-day, I pursued my road to 
the eastward. 

The Undercliff is a broad terrace, extending 
for several miles along the shore, at a considera- 
ble height above the sea, but very much lower 
than another range of cliff which runs behind it. 
You, therefore, have, on one hand, rising to a 
great elevation, a broken wall of sand-stone, and 
on the other edge of the precipice, at the foot of 
which the sea breaks, the Undercliff presents a 
broken surface, in many parts some half-mile wide. 
It appears to have been produced by the fall of 
large portions of the cliff above ; but all the marks 
of ruin, except the picturesque variety of outline, 
have been effaced by the luxuriant growth of trees 
and creepers. The latter, in many places, have 
clambered up the face of the highest part of the 
cliff, and draped it from top to bottom with a 
mantle of brilliant green. Almost the whole 
Undercliff is divided into grounds, for the cottages 
of peasants or gentlemen; and these grounds are 
planted into the most delightful woodland, open- 
ing at every turn, from the perpetual fluctuation 
of the surface, into glorious visions of the sea; 
while on the other side, they almost as often 
spread themselves up some inclined portion of 
the cliff, so as to interpose a mound of massy and 
graceful foliage between the road and the height 
above. The summit of the lower cliff, from which 
the whole scenery takes its name, is varied by a 
constant succession of glens, crags, and gullies, 
gently swelling elevations, and brokea vallies. 





————— 
The cottages are, without an exception, in the 
very style which “wr would have imagined, and 
a painter designed. The village, for instance, 
called Steephill, consists of a number of these 
rustic buildings, growing out of a lofty bank of 
rich foliage, which stretches in front of the 
higher cliff. They stand at different elevations, 
so that from the brink of the precipice which 
hangs over the sea, the eye takes in the whole of 
them, that is, perhaps, a dozen at the same mo- 
ment. They are all, I think, made up of grey 
walls, crowned by thatched roofs ; and the glitter- 
ing window-panes and bright green creepers, to- 
gether with the simple variety of the whole out- 
line, and the effect it derives from a good part of 
each of them, being hid by its orchard, or by 
other neighbouring trees, combine to make it by 
far the prettiest village I ever saw. 
Aye, there in truth they are, the quiet homes 

And hallowed birth-spots of the English race, 

Scattered at will beneath the crag’s rude face, 
While springs gush round, and near the ocean foams : 
What finds he like to these afar who roams ? 

Tall trees o’ershade them, creepers fondly grace 

Lattice and porch, and sweetest flowers embrace 
Each rock and pathway ;—Out on stately domes ! 
The offspring of these roofs deserve a land 

Thus rich and fair, men may be proud indeed, 
’Mid all their history’s long and glorious band, 

To own the blood of England’s peasant seed. 
Lowly, yet strong, these brown-thatclied cabins stand, 

And such the spirits of the sons they’ breed. 

The cliffs which run behind Steephill, and are 
continued the whole way from Niton to Eastend, 
present a barrier of rough and large magnificence. 
The action of the weather upon the aand-stone, 
has produced, towards their overhanging summits, 
a rude succession of horizontal ledges, which are 
frequently rent and jagged into the most shape- 
less irregularity. 

The cliffs with many a various-tinted scar, 

The sea with isles of broad and purple shade, 

The trees that in their strength so graceful ave, 

The weeds that wreath each rock with gorgeous braid, 

The skies in blue transparent light arrayed, 

The cloud that moves as slowly as a star, 
In loveliness and joy they all are made, 

Fit home for holy thoughts,—elas! that ill, 

von all is bright without, within should haunt us 
still! 

Or take it in another measure. 

The hills in rude tremendous beauty rise, 

With front and storm through countless ages rent, 
Of yellow, brown, and red, a thousand dyes 

On each rough crag, and airy ledge, are blent : 

These giant walls a haunt secure have lent, 

And natural dwelling, to the ivy’s green, 

And none along these rocks their gaze have sent, 
Nor blest with softened heart its living sheen : 

Like it along the steep, man’s daily way, 

All high resolves and gentle feelings climb, 
Each sympathy that hallows human clay, 

Impulse of love, and godward thought sublime : 
Beyond that toilsome mountain’s summit grey, 

Is nought but gales of joy, and heaven’s unclouded day. 


I found on the edge of the undercliff, and al- 
most overhanging the beach, the little parish 
church of St. Lawrence, about twenty feet long, 
and eleven broad. Itis of perfectly plain, solid, 
Gothic architecture, and surrounded by a small 
burial-ground, the oldest tombstone of which 
bears the date of 1639. This humble old temple 
was to me extremely interesting. When in it, 
you seem more completely face to face with God, 
than when you are under arches of lofty dim- 
ness, and look through the perspective of far- 
receding aisles. The sense of the Divine presence 
is dissipated in the vastness. It was not, perhaps, 
without a meaning that the Temple of Jerusalem 
was appointed to be built of a size to us compa- 
ratively smail. But the minuteness of the church 
of St. Lawrence exceeds every thing I remember 
t? have read of ecclesiastical architecture : 

The humble building rises fair, 
Beneath the cliff above the sea, 

As if it had grown upward there, 
A temple for the heart to be : 
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Its quiet beauty blesseth me 

With thrills of inmost gladness, 
And e’en its lowly mounds leave nought 
To raise a single aching thought, 

Or throb of bitter sadness. 


The little bell against the sky, 

The low grey walls, the printless sod— 
The roof through which, with fearless eye, 
We look with faith to find our God— 

The church-yard small, so seldom trod, 
Whence wandering folly flees ; 

In holy beauty all is calm : 

O, kneel, and raise a grateful psalm,— 
God gave in love for these. 





The main below, the Heavens above, 
Speak not of God more plain than thou ; 
Around thee breathes a voice of love, 
And humble strength is on thy brow : 
Methinks thy narrow floor, e’en now, 
The Mighty Presence fills ; 
And thou art earth’s most fitting place, 
For man to commune face to face, 
With him his life who wills. 

In following the road along the under-cliff, yon 
meet perpetually with vallies running down to 
the beach, filled with the swelling forms and rich 
verdure of thick wood, through which the brown 
thatched roof of a cottage rises every now and then, 
exciting long trains of associations and sympa- 
thies. Towards the end of this delicious range, 
the road runs into an open lawn, studded with 
trees, at one side of which there stood, looking 
towards the ‘sea, a large cottage,—quite cottage, 
yet seemingly a handsome house, which, to a cas- 
tle-builder, (cottage though it is) would, if he had 
any taste, be the very ideal of a residence. The 
closely-wooded grounds appear to border the path 
for a considerable distance. Beyond them, at the 
foot of a slight hill, spreads an exquisite little 
lake, 200 or 300 yards in length, the water as 
clear as dew, and shaded by a grove which covers 
a high bank behind it. After leaving the under- 
cliff, the best possible earthly fairy-land, as com- 
bining all the varied and fanciful beauty. of en- 
chantment with the highest degree of domestic, 
comfortable. reality. I surmounted a hill, the 
head-land of East End, after which, I obtained 
a fine view of Landown Bay, a noble piece of the 
ocean, bounded in front by the white Culver 
Cliffs. A bye-path, shorter than the high road, 
brought me through a spot of pretty, tranquil 
cultivation, to Shanklin. 

The ‘Chine’ is as different as possible from 
Black-Gang-Chine. It is considerably deeper 
and wider; but the great point of contrast is, 
that Chanklin Chine is, to a great degree, robed in 
picturesque wood. The coast through which it 
opens, very much resembles that I passed yester- 
day between fresh water and the undercliff. It is 
built of dark brown strata, slightly inclined from 
the horizontal. The Chine is very broad, and 
makes two or three angles before it terminates in 
a minute water-fall, such as might flow through 
a lady’s ring. The path, which conducts you to 
a Jevel with this, rises very much froin the shore. 
In one place there is so large a platform in the side 
of the cleft, that a pretty cottage has been built 
upon it. The sides of the Chine being of a red- 
dish brown, contrast with, and throw out capi- 
tally, the. clothing of foliage which is spread over 
a considerable part of them. 

July 9.—AlNl the cottages on the road to Ryde 
are as neat and comfortable-looking as those I 
have before mentioned. It would seem as if the 
habit of living among fine scenery had given a 
taste and an eye for the picturesque, to the lowest 
classes of the Isle of Wight. 

This evening a long bank of cloud continued to 
stand on the horizon for a good while after sun- 
set, like hills of solid crimson fire; an illustra- 
tion of the fammantia menia mundi. The sky 
afterwards grew black, and the red orb of the 
moon was just rising over the hills on the opposite 
coast, (of Hampshire,) while its upper rim was 
lost behind an impenetrable cloud. It looked 
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—_ like my notion of a distant volcano seen in a 
dark night. 
July 11.— 
Once more thou darkly-rolling main, 
I bid thy lonely strength adieu ; 
And sorrowing leave thee once again, 
Familiar long, yet ever new! 


And while thou changeless, boundless sea, 
I leave thy solitary shore, 

I sigh to turn away from thee, 
And think! ne’er may greet thee more. 


Thy many voices, which are one, 

The varying garbs that robe thy might, 
Thy dazzling hues at set of sun, 

Thy deeper loveliness by night : 


The shades that flit with every breeze 
Along thy hoar and aged brow, 
What hath the universe like these, 
Or what so strong, so fair as thou ? 


And when yon radiant friend of earth 
Has bridged the waters with her rays, 

Pure as those beams of heavenly birth 
That round a seraph’s footsteps blaze. 


While lightest clouds at time o’ercast 
The splendour gushing from the spheres, 
Like softening thought of sorrow past 
That fill the eyes of joy with tears. 


The soul, methinks, in hours like these, 
Might pant to flee its earthly doom, 

And, freed from dust, to mount the breeze, 
An eagle soaring from a tomb : 


Or, mixed in stainless air, to roam 
Where’er thy billows know the wind— 

To make all climes my spirit’s home, 
And leave the woes of all behind : 


Or, wandering into worlds that burn 
Like lamps of hope to human eyes, 
Wake ’mid delights we now but dream, 

And breathe the rapture of the skies. 


But vain the thoughts—my feet are bound 
To this dim planet—clay to clay— 

Condemned to tread one thorny round, 
And chained with links that ne’er decay. 


Yet while thy ceaseless current flows, 
Thou mighty main! and shrinks again, 
Methinks thy rolling floods disclose 
A refuge safe, at least, from men. 


Within thy gently-heaving breast 

That hides no passions dark and wild, 
My weary soul might sink to rest, 

As in its mother’s arms a child. 
Forget the world’s eternal jars 

In murmurous caverns cool and dim, 
And long o’ertoiled with angry wars, 

Hear but thy billows distant hymn. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Notharsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 
MILTON’s Paradise Regained. 


I. ANIMATED NATURE. 

* Aud God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1.—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

The Pulse.—It does not appear that the pulse beats ex- 
cept when it is felt for, or the stream of blood through 
an artery is interrupted by some obstacle, such as an in- 
flamed swelling, in which case the pulse beats so strong- 
ly that the patient feels throbbing in the part. A par- 
ticular bend of the wrist, also, we have remarked, will 
sometimes render the beating of the superficial artries visi- 
ble to the eye. In an adult man, in good health, between 
thirty and forty years of age, the pulse usually beats 
from 73 to 75 times in a minute, or a little more than 
one pulsation in a second. In females, of the same age 
and condition, the pulse beats quicker, being at the rate 
of about,84 in the minute. The difference seems to 
arise from greater irritability in the blood-vessels, for 
in fever it often rises to 120, or more, and it is no less 
than 140 in the new-born infant. Difference of size 
also affects the beating of the pulse, it being very slow 
in the horse and elephant, and so rapid as scarcely to 


2.—ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 


Spontaneous Combustion.—In. the anatomical exami. 
nation of human. bodies after death, nothing is more 
common than to find the body charged with inflamma- 
ble gases, whence the insufferable odour. that exhales. 
from it. That so great a quantity of these gases might 
accumulate, so as to support combustion, is, perhaps, 
not impossible ; but it is to be remembered that 
are the result of decompcsition, and that such decompo. 
sition cannot take place to any extent in the living fibre, 
When animal matter runs to decay, it parts with many 
of the laws which vitality imposed upon it, and enters 
under the dominion of others ; but chemists, who in 
general are indifferent physiologists, have neglected 
these facts, and have thus been the means of introduci 
into medicine much that is erroneous both in ‘theory ° 
and practice. 

Mr. Macnish, in his clever little work on Drunken- 
ness, mentions several cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion, all of them more or less doubtful, at least in the 
details, though it would certainly be carrying scepticism 
too far to doubt of the occurrence altogether. 

3.— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Perspiration of Insects—That a considerable quantity 
of fluid passes off from insects when in the pupa, ‘or 
chrysalis state, is sufficiently proved by the loss of 
weight which they undergo, and by the experiments of 
Reaunuvo, who collected the fluid in closed glass tubes ; | 
and that, in their perfect; state, they are constantly 
passing off perspirable matter by the pores of their skin ” 
or crust, is not only rendered probable by the succulent 
nature of their food and the absence of any urinary dis- 
charge, but is proved by what takes place in a swarm 
of bees. These insects, when crowded together in hot 
weather in a large mass, become heated to such a de- 
gree, and perspire so copiously, that those near. the 
bottom are quite drenched with the moisture it pro- 
duces, which so relaxes their wings, that they are 
unable to fly. 

Canxzibal Insects —It is not common in the animal. 
kingdom to meet with instances of cannibalism, thotigh 
it occurs in some tribes. Cats have been known to 
devour their own kittens ; and the pike (Esox Lusius) 
is said to prey upon its own species. 
mode of feeding, however, is more common, perhaps, 
among insects than any other class of animals, ‘and 
particularly among larve. So common is this propen- 
sity, that entymologists who rear caterpillars in breed- 
ing cages, are obliged to be very attentive in separating 
them, for, if this is not done, some of their rarest caps 
tures may fall a prey to the more common sorts. What 


makes the circumstance more remarkable, is, that ° 
those caterpillers do not in any other instance feed on’! 


animal food. 
4,—CoNCHOLOGY. ' 


The Sea-Acorn.—The exterior of the shell, com-°" 


monly called the sea-acorn, (Lepas) is considerably 
varied in the colours and shapes of the species ; but 
usual outline is conical or hemispherical, which form 


is acquired by a number of immoveable valves being, 


placed perpendicularly on a base, broad at the, lower 
margin, and gradually tapering towards the summit, 
where they are closed by a moveable lid or coyering 
formed of smaller valves. These extraordinary shell- 
fish are never found detached from other substances. 
They adhere by the base or stalk, not only to .. ks 
and stones, but even to marine animals, such -as the 
whale and turtle. They are also found on the bottom 
of vessels, and increase so rapidly in magnitude and 
number, as sometimes to impede the progress of sail- 
ing. The appendages of these shells differ exceedingly, 
both in character and substance. Some resemble a 
smooth film-like tube of a fine texture, not unfrequently 
tinged with bright red or orange, whilst others are of a 
coarser texture, darkly coloured, and wrinkled or 
grannulated like little warts. The peculiar structure 
of these elegant varieties has caused them to be com- 
pared to the crocus, to which, indeed, they bear a con- 
siderable resemblance, when peeping from the mossy 
rocks to which they frequently attach themselves. 


5.—ICuTHYOLOGY. 


The Leaf-Moon-Fish of Ceylon—In Mr. Bennet’s” 
splendid work, ‘ The Fishes of Ceylon,’ is engraved and” 
described a fish of very singular form the body beitig’** 
broad and short ; and two very large fins, one on the *’ 
back, aad another on the abdomen, give thé wholeout-" 
line somewhat the appearance of: a broad crescent;~ im" 
the centre of which the tail, short and fan-sliapedy p : si 

ola 


jects like a leaf, and hence the Ceylonese name of Kol 
Handah, the Leaf-Moon. The scientific name is 
Chztodon Vespertilio. It is rather a scarce fish, and 





be counted in the mouse and the humming bird. 


being considered by the native fishers as unwholesome, 
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from a sort of food to which it is partial, as well as 
the copper of ships, it is never made use of. 
— 6.—OsnNITHOLOGY. 

Vigors’ Quinary System.—Since Mr. Macleay, by a 
very ingenious train of investigation, hit upon a five- 
fold distribution of beetles, (Scarabeide,) and sub- 

was led to trace a Quinary System through- 
out the oo of ‘nature, it has become a favourite 
exercise scientific zoologists in this cotintry to il- 
Instrate-and:complete the system, theory, or whatever 
it may be called. " Amongst others, the learned Secre- 
tary-of the Zoological Society, Mr. Vigors, has pro- 
ene this basis a classification of birds, which, 
» differs only from the established system of 
Linneus in making five instead of six orders or classes, 
bysuniting the Sparrow tribes (Passeres) with the 
Pies and Crows, (Picz,) thus : 


i) System of Linnaeus. System of Vigors. 
he i (Hawks, Owls, &c.) 1. Raptores (Preyers.) 
Crows,) &c. 3. Insessores (Perchers.) 


2.. (Magpies, 

3, Anseres, (Geese, Ducks,) &c. 3. Rasores (Scratchers.) 
4. Gralla (Waders, Herons,) &c. 4. Grallatores (Waders.) 
5, Gallinre (Pheasants,) &c 5. Natatores (Swimmers.) 
6,-Passeres (Sparrows,) &c. 

It appears objectionable, at the first glance at this 
new , that the first class is taken from acircum- 
stance applicable to most of the others ; for ducks, of 
the fifth class, will pounce upon and seize, as vora- 
cigusly, an-eel or a slug, as an eagle will upon a lamb, 
or.a kite upon a turkey poult. h of these five 
classes. Mr. Vigors subdivides into five orders ; but, as 
yet, bas only found birds for three of these orders in 
the.Raptores, namely, 1. faleons ; 2. owls ; 3. vultures. 
We can help him to a fourth—butcher-birds, (La- 
niidz,) but we know of no fifth, and suspect there is 
none. Indeed, we much fear that this quinary system, 
ingenious as it must be confessed to be, is more artifi- 
cial.than natural. The fact that almost all preceding 
ornithologists of eminence, such as Brissau, Pennant, 
and Latham, have preferred the number nine, makes 
strongly against it, 

8.—Mazorocy. 

The Dugong.—The habits of this singular race of 
animals, brings them into affinity with land animals on 
thé:one hand, and fish on the other. The manatee of 
the West. Indies, stands intermediate between the 
dagong and the hippopotamus, from its. having no 

jand feeding upon plants growing at the mouth 
of large rivers. The dugong is the only animal yet 
known, which grazes at the bottom of the sea without 
legs. It isof the form and figure of the whale. The po- 
sition and structure of the mouth enables it to browse 
uponsea-weeds, (Algz) like a cow in a meadow ; and 
the. whole structure of ‘the masticating and digestive 
organs, shows it ‘to be truly herbivorous. It never 
comes 6n the land nor into fresh water, but frequents 
shallow inlets of the sea, of two or three fathoms depth. 
The usual length of the dugong is eight or nine feet. 
The flesh, when cooked, is very much like the best 
young beef. It would be worth while to try to rear 
flocks of these animals within inclosed inlets of the sea. 


9.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Warm Clothing —Our ancestors wore garments 
formed of materials much better calculated to exclude 
the’ effects of cold and damp than we do in modern 
times. The attire of females in particular consisted 
principally of woollens, worsted stuffs, and quilted and 
broeaded silks,—a difference totally opposed to the 
light and thin draperies of our own fashions. Nor was 
the ‘clothing of the male part of the community of 
former years, less adapted for protection from the vicis- 
situdes of the weather. On this subject, Dr. Southey, 
in his excellent work on Consumption, remarks, that 
in many parts of Scotland, where consumption is now 
prevalent, the old people affirm that it was unknnwn 

the warm Scottish plaiding was exchanged for 
the thin, fine, cold English cloth, and woollen cotton. 


lI.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
« The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—tle air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
I.—VEGETABLE CREMISTRY. 
Poisoning of Plants——Animals are poisoned by in- 
troducing deleterious substances into their circulation, 
tither through the organs of digestion or the absor- 
bents plazits im the same way may be poisoned with 
deleterious -substances absorbed by the roots. M. 
of Geneva, tried several interesting experiments 
% this subject. He watered with two ounces of water, 
containing twelve grains of oxide of arsenic in solu - 
tiony—a pot ¢ontaining two or three plants of kidney 
Wang, each of five or six leaves, At the end of from 


' 
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Gray. 





twenty-four to thirty-six hours the plants had faded, 
the leaves had drooped, and had even begun to turn 
yellow; the roots.remained fresh and appeared to be 
living. Attempts to restore the plants after twelve or 
eighteen Soucy abundant watering, failed to recover 
them. The leaves and stem of one of the dead plants 
gave, upon chemical examination, traces of arsenic. 
A branch of a rose-tree, including a blossom, was 
gathered just as the rose began to blow ; the stem was 
put into a vessel containing a solution of six grains of 
oxide of arsenic in an ounce of water. The flower and 
leaves soon showed symptoms of disease, and on the 
fifth day the whole a was withered and dead, 
though only one-fifth of a grain of arsenic had been 
absorbed. Similar stems, placed in pure water, had, 
after five days, the roses fully expanded and the leaves 
fresh and green.—Some other experiments of M. Mar- 
cet we reserve for afuture page. 
2.—Borany. 

Beauty of Flowers—It is a notion of many, says 
Miss Kent, in a pretty paper in Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of 
Natural History,’ and one that I the better understand, 
from having once partaken of it,—that the study of bo- 
tany detracts from our pleasure in the beauty of flowers. 
There is in flowers something of a poetic character, 
pleasnrable and imaginative, which we fear to destroy 
by associations so mechanical as classes, orders, genera, 
petals, stamens, &c. The fear is groundless—we should 
rather look upon these systematic niceties as a foreign 
grammar, which opens new stores of poetry hitherto 
unintelligible to us. ‘The mystery that lies in the heart 
and first cause of every thing, still remains the same— 
let us know as much as we can. 

The beauty of flowers does not lie wholly in their vi- 
vid colours and bright contrasts. The starry capsule 
of the corn-poppy, when its ephemeral petals have been 
earried away by winds, is still beautiful ; the common 
blue-bottle of the cornfield (centaurea cyanus) wears a 
bright coronet of sky-blue florets, every floret a fairy 
vase, in which nature has stored up sweet nectar for the 
butterfly and the bees, and when these have disappeared, 
there is beauty also in the winged children which they 
have left, rocking each in its green cradle. In some of the 
species these winged offspring are peculiarly beautiful. 
They seem like fairies’ shuttle-cocks, elegantly varie- 
gated at the base, and set with the most delicate feathers 
of a jet black, but so delicate as to show no bigger than 
hairs to the unassisted eye. 

3.—MINERALOGY, 

Diamonds and Pebbles —It being familiarly known 
that the diamond cuts glass, many imagine that a crys- 
tal of quartz (rock crystal), or a pebble (chalcedony), 
which are hard enough to scratch gless, must be dia- 
monds, or something approaching them. This is not 
to be wondered at, when it is considered hew few have 
seen rough diamonds, or have ever reflected on the 
vast difference between scratching glass and cutting it. 
The diamond cuts it so that it breaks in the line fre- 
quently under the very act; other mineral substances 
merely scratch it. The diamond also weighs at least 
two-thirds heavier than any pebble, and it cannot be 
worn down like pebbles by a file, emery, nor even by 
the lapidary’s wheel. 

4.—GroLocy. 

Fossil Wood from the Valley of the Irawadi, Ava— 
Mr. Crawfurd, while on an embassy to Ava, in the 
latter part of 1826, collected a number of highly inte- 
resting geological specimens, which have been described 
by Professor Buckland. The author considers them as 
highly important from their affording an answer to the 
curioug and, till now, undecided question, whether 
there be, or be not, in the southern regions of Asia, 
any remains of fossil quadrupeds, analogous to those 
which are found so widely dispersed in the diluvium of 
Northern Asia, and of Europe and America. Mr. Craw- 
furd’s specimens give clear proof of the affirmative, as 
we shall subsequently show. In the meanwhile, we 
have only room to mention his specimens of fossil 
wood, the greater part of which is beautifully silicified. 
Thev are mostly portions of large trees, both monoco- 
tyledonous and dicotyledonous, and were found along 
the whole valley of the Irawadi, from Ava to Prome, a 
distance of nearly 500 miles. 

5.—METEOROLOGY. 

Deterioration of the Climate of Britain—I\t would 
appear that our climate has not only become consider- 
ably colder in the summer months, but also more humid 
than in former days. In illustration of this circum- 
stance, William of Malmesbury, who has been more 
particular in his information than many other histo- 
rians, remarks, in his book ‘ De Pontificibus,’ that the 
Vale of Gloucester use to produce, in the twelfth cen- 





tury, as good wine as many of the provinces of France ; 
and, it is well known, that in the counties of Worces- 
ter, Hereford, Somerset, Cambridge, and Essex, there 
are lands which bear the name of vineyards ; manv of 
them having been attached to particular church esta- 
biishments, whose ruins are yet in their vicinity. In 
regard to the Vale of Gloucester, William of Malmes- 
bury says, ‘there is no province in England which 
has so many and good vineyards, neither on ac- 
count of their fertility or the sweetness of the grape.’ 
Of late years, however, all experiments to cultivate 
the vine in England, except when trained against 
walls, have failed. 
7.—ASTRONOMY. 

Polcanoin the Moon.—Captain Rater observed in the 
moon a luminous spot, which he designates a volcanic 
appearance rather than a volcano, with a proper de- 
gree of scientific doubt upon a subject so incapable of 
proof. The luminous spot appeared in the dark part 
of the orb, and in the centre would blaze brightly for a 
few seconds and. instantly become duller again. It 
appears to us equally probable that the phenomenon in 
question might be caused by the conflagration of a lunar 
forest (if they have forests in the moon) as by a vol- 
cano. 

lil.—USEFUL ARTS. 


‘Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 


1.—AGRICULTURE. 


British Grasses—The late Mr. Curtis had squares o 
live-turf sent him from all parts of the empire—parti- 
cularly from pastures famous for their richness; and 
these he cultivated with care, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and discovering the sorts of grasses, upon 
which the rich quality of the pastures, whence they were 
taken, depended. A comparative view of our British 
grasses of a similar kind may be seen, we are informed, 
at the nursery of Messrs. Cormack and Sinclair, New 
Cross, near Depttord,—a field being appropriated for 
the purpose of growing patches of all the agricultural 
grasses. From the high character of one of the part- 
ners, Mr. Sinclair, author of ‘ the Hortus Gramineus 
Woburnensis,’ in this particular line, this grass-field 
must he a very interesting sight to agriculturists and 
graziers, as well as to botanists. 


2.—GARDENING, 

Striking without Light—It is well known that slips 
and cuttings of plants sueceed best, when aided by mo- 
derate bottom heat, and in a soil of pure sand, but, 
without heat ; a friend of ours has been extremely suc- 
cessful in striking pinks, carnations, myrtles, roses 
(particularly the delicate green-honse rose, Rosa sem- 
pervirens), by putting into the striking-pots, first, a 
layer of road sweepings, chiefly silicious sand ; and, se- 
condly, a thin Jayer of fresh horse-dung, free from 
straw, in which latter the cuttings are planted. Then, 
by covering, in the usual way, with hand-glasses, 49 in 
50 cuttings have succeeded. A chip of brick, or a bit 
of cinder, placed so as to keep the end of the cutting 
firm, and give it stimulus, would be, we should think, 
an improvement. 





THE DRAMBIA. 


King's Theatre. 


WE had almost began to fear that our post at the 
King’s Theatre might, among other trifles, come under 
the weighty reports of the Finance Committee as a 
perfect sinecure, until the announcements of an entirely 
new Ballet for the middle of July, and half a dozen 
subsequent representations of Signor Velluti, relieved 
our apprehensions, and raised an expectation that the 
season might finish with some little eclat, instead of 
slowly expiring, as we began to anticipate, from a total 
want of fresh supplies. Variety has, however, latterly 
not been wanting ; we have witnessed the several be- 
nefits of the present, and of the ex-manager, in both of 
which the attention of the audience was kept on the 
stretch until nearly the dawn of day. Monsieur La- 
porte presented to the notice of the public, and of his 
admirers as a manager, if many there remain, ‘ Semi- 
ramnide,’ supported by Pasta and Velluti; an act of 
‘La Gazza Ladra,’ to introduce Mademoiselle Sontag 
as Ninetta; a French petite piece to exhibit Made- 
moiselle Mars ; and, by way of additionally protracting 
the performance, an old Divertissement. The crowd, us 
might be expected, at such a varied repast, was tre- 
mendous, und the majority of the public who had 
posted themselves at the doors two full hours before 
the commencement of the performance, were rewarded 
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by a most crowded and uncomfortable seat at the ex- 
pense of numberless shoes and fragments of their 
garments. Even the stalles were but indifferently re- 
spected. Few, therefore, in the pit of the theatre, were 
sufficiently & deur aise to enjoy the performance. 

One of the novelties of the occasion, as we have be- 
fore stated, was the first act of ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ 
which has been since repeated with tolerable effect. 
The Ninetta of Mademoiselle Sontag, although highly 
creditable, is not equal to her performance of ‘La 
Cenerentola.’ She was of course encored in ‘ Di piacer,’ 
because every body had heard it a hundred times before, 
but her cadences and divisions in the repetition, were 
so extremely delicate and sotto voce, as to be occasionally 
scarcely audible. She infused considerable feeling into 
the recitative ‘ M’affretto.’ Her duet with Curioni, and 
the trio ‘Oh Nume benefico,’ afforded additional op- 
portunities for the display of the diligent study bestowed 
by this young lady on every concerted piece of music. 

Madame Schutz has mostly the good fortune to per- 
sonate characters which have hitherto had but inefficient 
representatives. Her Pippo was deservedly applauded ; 
and we cannot refrain from again praising the care 
which Madame Schutz bestows upon every part, how- 
ever trifling, which may be allotted to her. Curioni 
and Zuchelli supported their former characters. Pele- 
grini is not equal, either in appearance or in execu- 
tion to De Begnis, in the Podesta; his performance of 
the character was nevertheless satisfactory. 

The moiety of the opera vouchsafed to us, went off 
just sufficiently well to create a wish to witness it once, 
in the course of the season, in an entire shape. The 
overture was well executed, and the choruses were 
bearable. The orchestra, in the course of the act, 
were, in more than one instance, woefully deficient in 
unity. 

Monsieur Anatoli’s new ballet of ‘ Diane et Endy- 
mion,’ is again deferred, in consequence of the indis- 
position of Mademoiselle Brocard. We shall, in jus- 


tice to Signor Velluti, also defer our remarks upon his 
transient re-appearances, until we have the promised 
opportunity of fully comparing his present perfor- 
mances with those of 1826. 


Kiag’s Theatre—Friday. 

Why, we may naturally ask, instead of the amusing 
comedy of M. Duval, called ‘ La Jeunesse de 
Henry V.,’ which the bills have announced, during the 
last fortnight, have the French Company given us the 
threadbare piece of the ‘ Dépit Amgureux’? Is it an 
instance of pure caprice on the part of Mademoiselle 
Mars? or is it the fauit of the Manager? or may 
it not rather have been an idea of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who would not permit, at the King’s Théatre, 
the representation of a Royal Highness, and English 
Heir Apparent, as a rake and a haunter of taverns ? 
These were the questions which a numerous audience 
that assembled this evening, to witness the fifth ap- 
pearance of Mademoiselle Mars, made to each other in 
whispers ; they thought it unreasonable to change aper- 
formance, that had been so long announced ; and, in- 
stead of a most interesting little piece, in which the 
comic actress, par excellence, was to appear in the 
lively character of Betzy, to give us one of the farces 
of Moliere, and to entrust the principal part to a pretty, 
but inanimate actress, Mademoiselle Delia. Accord- 
ingly, it was only at the second act of the ‘ Secrets du 
Menage,’ (a translation of Murphy’s ‘ How to keep 
Him,’) when Mademoiselle Mars, who knows so well 
how to play off the stratagems of coquetry, in order to 
bring baek a thoughtless husband to a proper sense of 
duty, made a display of her powers, that the ill- temper 
of the audience was put to flight by sensations of plea- 
sure, and made room, for general applause, which con- 
tinued the rest of the evening, during the representa- 
tion of the ‘ Jeune Femme Colére, without any inter- 
ruption of dislike. 

We have now beheld Mademoiselle Mars in ten of 
her principal parts, and we are confirmed in our for- 
mer opinion respecting the admirable talents of this ex- 
cellent actress. Before her time, and till that of 
Mademoiselle Contat, the tone of genteel comedy in 
France was rather serious than lively, and approached 
nearer to dignity than to Nature and Ease. Personal 
deportment was then the chief merit of the perform-r, 
and that depended on the traditionary notions handed 
down from Lekain and Dumesnil. Instead of this style 
of acting, Mademoiselle Mars has substituted a method 
much more simple, and natural at the same time ; for, 
while the clear and piereing accents of her voice gain 
possession of the soul of the spectator, the art with 
which she divides and regulates her pauses and articu- 
lation, rivets attention, and excites an interest which 
she is able to modify at pleasure, It may be said of her, 


that she possesses the true secret of every character, 
and that she has the art of catching the reality of thea- 
trical excellence, under whatever form it may appear. 
We have seen her in Hortense, in the ‘ Ecole des 
Veillards,’ a character of a modern fashionable French 
woman, who is virtuous, even in the midst of ‘her fol- 
lies and caprices. We have also beheld her in Valerie, 
the candid and artless lover, but still the passionate 
one. In the Eimire of ‘ Tartuffe,’ she displays dig- 
nity—in Suzanne, in the ‘ Mariage de Figaro,’ she ex- 
hibits grace and address: she plays off the most refined 
coquetry in the ‘ Jeux de l’Amour, et du Hazard,’ 
and ‘ Le Legs,’ while she discovers sensibility and 
pathos in the ‘ Fille d’Honneur.’ This evening she 
played in the * Secrets du Menage’ with much taste and 
vivacity, and pourtrayed the feelings of anger with 
energy in the ‘ Jeune Femme Colére.’ 

Mademoiselle Mars particularly excels in the parts of 
grandes coquettes and ingénues. It is owing to her 
grace, and the perfections of her mode of acting, se- 
conded by the admirable performance of Armand, that 
the artificial productions of Marivaux have become 
stock pieces, and still remain on the stage. The piece 
entitled ‘ Le Legs’ furnished, on Monday last, a real 
triumph for these two excellent performers. In the 
characters of coquettes, Mademoiselle Mars is per- 
fectly at home, but in the inyénues she is still more in- 
imitable, and stands without a rival. We have not seen 
her in the partof Betzy, in the ‘ Jeunesse de Henry V.’ 
which is said to be her masterpiece ; but in Valerie, 
and in the Fille d’Honneur, she excited the highest 
pathos and admiration in the audience by the exquisite 
style of her performance. She was not equally suc- 
cessful in Suzanne ; she was less duly appreciated in 
Hortense, and but imperfectly understood in the 
‘ Fausses Confidences,’ and the ‘Jeu de l’Amour, et 
du Hazard ;’ but she commanded the applause of the 
house in the ‘ Jeune Femme Coleére ;’ a little piece, the 
idea of which M. Etienne has borrowed from Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Catherine and Petruchio,’ and which was 
played with the greatest perfection by Mademoiselle 
Mars and M. Armand. Messieurs Menjaud and La- 
porte, senior, seconded their efforts, and supported 
them well. One of the qualities which foreigners ad- 
mire the most, and extol, in Mademoiselle Mars, is t'ie 
clearness of her utterance, and the correctness of her 
pronunciation, which make her intelligible to ears that 
are even but little accustomed to the French language. 
After her, Laporte pronounces best ; the others, and 
especially Armand, (whose acting is excellent,) are 
frequently unintelligible. They should take Made- 
moiselle Mars for their model—or Perlet, and Made- 
moiselle Jenny Vertpré, who, some weeks ago, de- 
lighted us at the English Opera House. 


Erratum.—Dele inverted commas to the article on the French 
Performances at the King’s Theatre, in last week’s ‘ Athe- 
neeum.’ 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE METROPOLIS. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Montague-street, July 14. 

Sir,—However great the advancement, however rapid 
the strides which have been made, and are daily making, 
towards perfection in the arts and sciences in this 
country, there is one art which, so far from advanc- 
ing, is actually standing still, | had almost said, retro- 
grading. When we look around, and behold the im- 
provements of our painters, the discoverigs of our 
naturalists, and inventions of our mechanics, the heart 
of every patriot must glow with feelings of satisfaction 
and pride, when he contemplates the renown, the glory 
his country has acquired amongst the nations of the 
world, were not the genius of architecture to steal in 
upon his pleasing dream, clothed in sable, and un- 
crowned with laurel. Inigo Jones, Wren, and Van- 
burgh have been celebrated for producing that bold 
outline and magnificent external effect, which are the 
grand characteristics of all good designing ; but, in our 
days, ‘ what a falling off is there ;’ such is the dearth of 
talent, such the corrupt taste which now prevails, that 
although we have had the most favourable opportunity 
that ever occurred for producing a complete chef'd’ w@uvre 
of British architecture, we behold in Buckingham 
Palace an edifice which would have disgraced the most 
barbarous ages. 

I have been led into these remarks by the perusal of 
avery able article, which appeared in a recent number 
of ‘The Atheneum,’ on the new palace erecting at 
Pimlico. Although I agree with the general tone of 
your observatious, there is 6ne error which you have 
inadvertently fallen into, and have not pointed out the 


— 
ee 


you say it is composed of ribs of lath and coat of compo. 
This dome is really formed of ribs of wood and cast 
iron, and covered with stone; but certainly withat jt 
is a most barbarous object, when compared with that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, or the more elegantly con. 
structed cupola of St. Paul’s. Instead of the fine pro- 
portions and striking grandeur of the later examples 
of the Greek Doric, which they have attempted to cop 
you see them miserably curtailed of many of their 
members. In the colonnade, which surrounds the 
east front and wings, the metopes and triglyphs are 
lopped away, which at once makes it appear mean and 
humble in the extreme. The want of altitude in this 
colonnade is attempted to be obviated by an upper 
portico, from the Pantheon at Rome; but, unforty. 
nately, the same bad taste is displayed in the entabla- 
ture of this portico as in that of the colonnade, for 
under the modillions the dentels and agee joining the 
upper part of the frieze are omitted ; another defect js 
the small projection of the cornice; but the greatest piece 
of inconsistency and disproportion’ is that immense 
terra cotta frieze, which annihilates the effect of all the 
minor members of this structless composition. - With. 
out a good projection of cornice to a Corinthian ex- 
ample, a grand effect can never be . produced, however 
minute may be the details of its various parts. The 
upper part of @fe square towers, on each side of the 
portico, have lately been embellished with naval tro. 
phies ; but they seem to partake of the same want of 
design which characterises the other parts of the build- 
ing. The unsightly wings have been demolished te the 
top of the Doric colonnade, and it is now intended ‘to 
rebuild them, so as to correspond with the principal 
facade. 

{t has been stated in some of the journals, that the 
detached buildings have been taken down, in order to 
be built on a more capacious scale, as the Architectior 
Committee had discovered that they did not contain a 
sufficient number of rooms; but this is a most frivo- 
lous subterfuge ; they might surely have seen this be- 
fore the rooms were finished, even to the painting of 
their interiors. The unlimited censure passed upon 
these wings by the public press (there is little doubt) 
was the real cause of their demolition, When we con- 
sider that the great sums of the public money (which 
have been wasted on the pulling down and re-construct- 
ing those parts of the building) might have been so 
judiciously employed, in able hands, to render the 
work so much more magnificent ; it is, as jyou have 
well observed, ‘ too vexatious to admit of pleasantry,’ 

It would be a difficult and profitless task to determine 
the real style of embellishment of the interior, as it 
appears to be a complete conglomeration, or more pro- 
perly speaking, a combination of the Greek, Roman, 
and French styles, and those in the most wretched 
taste. On passing the gloomy entrance hall from the 
Doric portico, you proceed to the grand staircase, to 
which the light is admitted by a circular sky-light. 
The ceiling is decorated with a miserable repetition of 
unmeaning ornaments. From the grand staircase you 
ascend a flight of stairs to the two Armoury Rooms, 
the roofs of which are both finished in a style, varying 
entirely from the staircase, being pannelled in divers 
forms, by huge mouldings, formed of beads, ‘sup- 
ported by trusses, planted on the tops of the capitals of 
the columns which decorate the walls. A complete 
absurdity, and want of ingenuity in design are displayed 
in these two ceilings, there not being the least uni- 
formity preserved in the dividing of the panels with 
which they are enriched. From the further Armoury 
Room, you proceed through a large unfinished room to 
the Picture Gallery, the roof of which is divided into 
three compartments, the largest being in the centre, 
with a small one on each side. The middle compart- 
ment is flat, and divided from the smaller ones by semi- 
circular open arches hanging perpendicular from it, 
and between each is inserted an immense spread eagle. 
This ceiling, when finished, will contain upwards of 
thirty of these eagles. The light is admitted from the 
smaller compartments by circular skylights, supported 
by spherical spandrils, which terminate at the bottom 
with the springing of the arches, both resting on an or- 
namental pendant. From a door on one side of the 
gallery you enter what is termed the Bow Room, (which 
is also in progress.) The ceiling of this room is circu 
lar, and is abont to be decorated with an immense nuti- 
ber of diminishing panels, of a lozenge form. The 
mouldings which form the panels are much too 
for the height of the room, and their sinkings are 9 
shallow, that, when finished, they will have a very 
tame effect, and an almost total want of shadow. — 

Indeed, whether we look at the interior or exterioro 
this palace, the same want of taste and jndgment is em 








cause of the want of effect. On alluding to the dome, 
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ment of the impolicy of ,leaving the creation of public 
buildings t# the controul of persons who are neither 
theoretically,.nor practically acquainted with the sci- 
ence of Architecture. P. B. 
*,* The cause of the numerous faults in the detail 
may be attribated to the making out of the drawings 
by a set of young and inexperienced clerks. 





NEW MUSIC. 





The days of Chivalry, a Romance, written by Harry 
Stoe Van Dyk, composed by John Barnett. May- 
hew, 2s. 


A MILITARY piece, highly characteristic, and of a 
pleasing style, very well calculated for a dramatic song, 
and, if sung by Braham, would become popular—a 
success it deserves. 





Gems.tt la Sontag, a Dramatic Fantasia for the Piano 
. Forte, in which are introduced the most admired Airs 
sung by Mademoiselle Sontag, to whom it is inscribed 
ys a8 @ foken of respect and esteem, by her friend 
J, Moscheles. Mori and Lavenu, 4s. 
| Tae above must be, unequivocally, at the present 
«moment, one of the most attractive titles that could be 
to''a musical work, and it may be sufficient 
only to add, that it fully meets the best expectations 
that could be formed of it. An introductory andante 
‘fiw F:3-dtime,) presents part of ‘ Una voce poco fa,’ 
from'f} Barbiere, and, by elegant and apprupriate 
cadences, leads into the allegro ‘fo sono docile,’ ‘This 
is followed by ‘ Ah chi sperar potea,’ from La Donna 
deh Lago, with ‘Or sai chi l’onore,’ and ‘ Ah il padre 
mio dov'é’ from Il Don Giovanni,’ forming altogether 
one clever movement. The beautiful andante expressivo 
{in'G minor,) ‘ Assisa a pit d'un salice,’ from Otello, 
’ embellished in Moscheles’ best manner, and 
éwellently contrasted with the spirited duet in C, from 
La: Donna ‘ Cielo in qual estasi,’ and the whole con- 
dudes with Rode’s air, with those variations per- 
formed by Catalani and Sontag. A note of the editor, 
to the following effect, appears upon the title : ‘ the em- 
bellishments introduced in the different airs, have 
been added at the tion and under the immediate 
superintendenee of Mademoiselle Sontag.’ 


No.3, of the Musical Album for the Piano-forte and 

Flute, ad lib., containing, ‘ Hark! the Lark!” ar- 
~ ranged by J. W, Holder, Mus. Bac., Oven. Cramer 
“and Co., 3s. 

Ay ingenious and pleasing allegro and introduction 
(in B Bat common time) ; it exhibits a variety of trills 
year intended to exhibit an imitation of the 
, a ae appropriately ushers in Dr. Cooke's favo- 


melody, 
are 3d number is as truly English as those preced- 
ing it, R Cramer and Rawlings, (noticed in the Athe- 
teum, Nos. 30 and 32,) and the whole work is of an 


‘Mousually desirable character. 


‘Sit thee down, dear Emmeline!" the favourite Duet 
from Weig?s Lyric Opera. ‘ The Swiss Family,’ as 
sung by Mademoiselle Sontag and M. Schutz, and 
ppublished with their special approbation, By Ewer 
and Co., 2s. 
An andantino (in A, 6-8 time) exhibiting all the 

tilent to be expected in German music of the first 

déss, and from the constant flow of simple melody, 
hited to superior modulation and science, more nearly 

Yeembling Haydn's Seasons, his admired canzonetts, 

@t} ‘than ‘that of any other writer. The original 

German lan age is engraved under the English trans- 

inion, and ri the exception of a few wrong notes) 

ework is well brought out. 
‘The three following pieces form a continuation of the 
tame Opera, viz.— 

‘Who ever has heard me complaining,’ as sung by Made- 
moiselle Sontag; the words freely translated by Fr. 

thnert. Price 2s. 

Switeerland’s far distant plains,’ as sung by 

Medame Shittz; also translated by Fr. Weknert. 

Atice 1s. 6d, 

‘May, blame me not for fickleness,’ a plensing Allegretto 
0G, with an Adaptation for the Guitar, by Derwort. 
‘These four pieces pa interesting specimens of 
deeph Weigl’s very favourite Opera, which is enthu- 
tastically admired in Germany, and which will, no 
doubt, become popular in this country, when better 
own than at present. 















Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments 
for the Flute. Dedicated to Amateurs. (No. 8.) 
Cocks and Co. 3s. 


Tuis Number contains a greater variety of pleasing 
and well’ arranged Airs, than even any of its prede- 
cessors, of which the following is a catalogue, viz .— 
No. 1, ‘ Buona notte,’ (an andantino in C common 
time), embellished by R. Dressler. No. 2, ‘ We're a’ 
Noddin’,’ with four clever Variations. No.3, Hum- 
mel’s Romance from his Sonata in B flat, with Varia- 
tions, by W. Forde. No. 4, Cimarosa’s Aria in A 
common time, varjed by Giuliani. No. 5, ‘ Ah, come 
rapida,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Il Crociato.’ No. 6, 
* Adeste Fideles,’ embellished by the Editor. Nos. 7, 
8, and 9, are Three Tyrolian Airs, ingeniously adapted 
to be played as Solos, or Duets, for Two Flutes. No. 
10, ‘ Ah Perdona,’—and No. 11,‘ Deh prendiine dolce 
amplesso,” from Mozart’s ‘ La Clemenza di Tito,’ 
arranged as Duets, by William Forde,—and Nos. 12 
and 13, two elegant little Themes, by Berbiguier. 
Thirteen desirable and amusing scraps, well adapted to 
the Flute, for 3s.! 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


WE have received the following version of the ex- 
quisite little ballad ‘ I'd be a Butterfly,’ from a highly 
distinguished scholar, a dignitary of the Church of 
England ; and have great pleasure in presenting it 
to our readers asa singular but beautiful specimen of 
rhyming Latin verse : 

I’p be a Butterfly, born in a bower, 

Where roses and lilies and violets meet ; 

Roving for ever from flower to flower, 

And kissing all buds that are pretty and swect. 

I'd never languish for wealth or for power ; 

I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet— 

I'd be a Butterfly, born in a bower, 

Kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet. 


O could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
I'd have a pair of those beautiful wings : 

Their summet-day's ramble is sportive and airy, 
They sleep in a rose when the nightingale sings. 
Those who have wealih must be watchful and wary ; 
Power, alas! nought but misery brings— 

I'd be a Butterfly, sportive and airy, 
Rock’d in a rose when the nightingale sings. 


What though you tell me each gay little rover 
Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day ! 
Sure it is better, when summer is over, 
To die when all fair things are fading away. 
Some in life's winter may toil to discover 
Means of procuring a weary delay— 
I'd be a Butterfly, living a rover— 
Dying when fair things are fading away. 
BaYLey. 
IMITATED. 


AH sim Papilio natus in flosculo, 
Rose ubi liliaque et viole patent; 
Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo 
Gemmulas tangens, quz suave olent! 
Regna et opes ego neutiquam postulo, 
Nolo ego ad pedes qui se volutent— 
Ah sim Papilio natus in flosculo, 
Osculans gemmas que suave olent ! 


Magicam si possem virgam furari, 
Alas has pulchras aptem mi, eheu ! 
ZEstivis actis diebus in aére, 
Rosa cubant Philomele cantu. 
Opes quid afferunt? Curas, somnum rare ; 
Regna nil preter wrumnas, cheu ! 
Ah sim Papilio, die volans aére, 
Rosé cubans Philomele cantu ! 


Quemque horum vagulum dicis horrore 
Frigora Autumni ferire suo : 

Estas quando abiit, mallem ego mori, 
Omni quod dulce est cadente pulchro. 

Brume qui cupiunt captent labore 
Gaudia, et moras breves trahunto— 

Ah sim Papilio ; vivam in errore, 
Concidamque omni cadente pulchro. 

Jan, 1828. F, W. 


—————————————————————— 
PARALLEL BETWEEN CAMOENS AND 
CERVANTES. 


Tue extreme poverty of the funeral obsequies 
of the immortal Cervantes, and the great ob- 
scurity in which he lived, remind us forcibly of 
the vicissitudes in the life of the famous Portu- 
gueze Poet, Luis de Camoens, between whom we 
find many remarkable coincidents which exhi- 
bit an extraordinary similitude in the lives of 
those two wonderful men. 


Camoens was, by birth, a gentleman, and suc- 
cessively a soldier, a poet, and poverty-stricken— 
so was Cervantes. 

Camoens possessed a lively genius and cheer- 
ful disposition; and Cervantes was equally blessed. 

Camoens was a great traveller, and lost an eye 
in the wars: Cervantes had. likewise travelled 
much, and lost his left hand in the battle of Le- 
panto. 

Camoens, when imprisoned, produced many 
pocties’ pieces :—Cervantes wrote the History of 

on Quixote while in jail. 

Camoens subsisted on charity, which a slave, 
whom he brought from India, solicited at night : 
Cervantes had some trifling property, yet he ad- 
mittted of donations from his friends and bene- 
factors. 

Camoens received a pension from King Sebas- 
tion, but so inconsiderable as not to save him 
from an hospital, where he died: Cervantes was 
spared that mortification by the benefactions of 
the Archbishop of Toledo, and the Count de 
Lemos. 

Camoens was of the middle stature, having a 
long nose with an agreeable rise in the ‘middle 
(a proof of genius), light eyes, bright complexion, 
and light hair :—Cervantes was neither talf nor 
short; of a bright complexion, lively eyes, a 
curved nose, brown hair, and light-colou mus- 
tachoes and whiskers. 

Camoens, just before his death, wrote several 
verses : Cervantes, after receiving the sacrament, 
penned his dedication to Persiles. 

Camoens was buried in notable poverty:in the 
convent of the nuns of Santa Ana de Lisboa, 
without a tomb-stone to distinguish his grave : 
Cervantes was interred as miserably without’ an 
ae in the convent of the Trinitarian nuts of 

adrid. 

Camoens lay forgotten in the sepulchre until 
Don Gonzalo Contino ordered a.marble. slab to 
be erected to his memory, (although the -precise 
spot of his interment was not known), with this 
inscription thereon: ‘ Aqui is Luis de Camoens 
principe das poetas de seu temporives poore e 
miserabelmente, e asi morreo.’ (Here lie the 
remains of Luis de Camoens, the prince of poets 
of his time: he lived and died miserable.) Cer- 
vantes yet lies forgotten in the tomb (whose grave 
is also unknown,) till some patriotic and bene- 
ficent hand shall remove the obscure cloud, and, 
by erecting a magnificeat monument, immor- 
talize his name with that of the incomparable au- 
thor of Don Quixote. 





A PrigstLy MuRDERER, 


Aneventwhich has occurred at Neuil-sous-Passavant, 
Saumur, has recently attracted the attention, and ex- 
excited the indignation of all France. The Rector of 
the parish, Jean.Urbain Esnault, a- priest, sixty-six 
years old, has been proved long to have entertained a 
criminal intercourse with his female servant, Madeleine 
Pouteau, and many children were the fruits of. their 
crime, who, as they successively saw the light, were 
murdered by ther inhuman parents, A young girl who 
had, unfortunately for herself, discovered the nature of 
the connection between the priest and his servant, died 
suddenly some time since, ander the most-extraordinary 
circumstances ; but no suspicion attached to Esnault at 
the time, although it is now not doubted but’that she 
fell a victim to his fears. He has escaped; but the 


proofs were sufficient to procure his condemnation to 





death in his absence. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Memoirs ons Correspondence of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Collingwood. By G. L. Newham Collingwood, Esq. Third 
Edition. 1 Vol. 8yo. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick; edited by his 
friend Henry Vernon ; may be shortly expected. 1 Vol. 
Post 8vo. 

The Subaltern’s Log Book: including Anecdotes of well 
known Military Characters, with incidents during Voyages to 
and from, and a residence in India, so long announced, may 
shortly be expected. 

Mr. William Peter, of Christ Church, Oxford, has nearly 
ready ‘‘ Sacred Songs,” being Paraphrases of Portions of the 
Psalms, &c. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 





Outlines of Practical Education, by James Butler, 12mo 4s. 

Rev. J. Bradley’s Psalms and Hymns, royal 24mo., 2s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scotland, with Maps, Views, 
&c., Ninth edition, 15s. 

Smith's Cookery, twelfth edition, 12mo., 4s. 6d., with addi- 
tions. 

Genlis’ Manuel du Voyageur, in English, French, and Italian, 
new edition, 6s. 6d. 

Jeremy’s Equity Jurisdiction, of the High Court of Chancery. 
royal 8vo., 1/. 10s. 

Pollock’s Course of Time, fifth edition, folsp., Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Pearson’s Sermons before the King, 8vo., - 

Sermons on Christianity, new edition, 8vo., 5s. 

Lansdowne’s Acts, with Notes, &c., by John S. Pratt, Esq., 

2s. 6d. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, JuLY 11. 

The following Gentlemen were admitted by the Vice-Chan 
cellor to the degree of M.A. at the Commencement last week : 

King’s College.—G. J. Pennington, J. Wilder, H. Battis- 
combe, J. Packe, P. Still, and G. Hume. 

St Peter’s College.—E. Ventris, W. H. Wayne, J. Dunning- 
ham, J. Lees, E. W. Peshall, J. Morley, W. F. Hamilton, H 
E. Beville, P. B. Barlow, H. T. Wilkinson, and F. Smith. 

Clare Hail.—S. Crowther, C. Randolph, W.O. Ruspini, G. 
A. Paske, J. N. Calcraft, D. Ashburnham, R. Dayies, W. Wil- 
liamson, and R. C. Burton. 

Pembroke Hall.—C. Jeafferson, B. W. Beatson, c. Perring, 
C. Mathews, H. Hargraves, J. Evans, and J. P. Byd 

Caius College—C. Burton, W. C. Twiss, H. east H. 
Richardson, C. A. Brook, G. Boldham, J. B. Reade, and D. 
Mande. 

Corpus Christi ae —A. Hussey, J. Scholefield, T. J. 
Dallin, A. Fielding, P. Alpe, R. Cock, H. Calthorp, J. E. 
Everitt, and J. H. W ard, 

Trinity. College.—J. Sturges, R. P. Roupell, R. Thompson, 
J. Challis, T. Riddell, E. Johnstone, W. Goode, C. W. Bol- 
laerts, J. Bishton, F.S. Flood, H. D. Wari, W. M. Praed, J. H. 
Hawkins, H. W. Bucke, J. Young, H. Bateman, E. Davies, 
w. J. a W. Barry, J. Pratt, C. M. Macleod, E. H. 
Cropley, F.C. ‘Knowles, J. H. Puget, W. H. Marriott, B. An- 

drews, E. St. Aubyn, L. H. Bland, T. W. Helps, W. J. H. Col- 
quhoun, W. H. Torriano, F. Hildyard, A. Handbury, A. T. 
Malkin, R. Williamson, G. W. Sicklemore, J. H. Hill, E. Cook- 
son, T. F. Hall, W. H. Ord, J. Parke, E. Pearson, H. G. Trail, 
H. Lewin, G. Willmore, J. Warne, C. B. Knight, L.T. Wigram, 
H. Claridee, L. O’Brien, T. S. Godfrey, E. Beales, J. C. Parr, 
W. C. Lambert, E. Ombler, E. Pearce, L. Gywnne, R. K. 
Harvey, J. Crocker, and A. Lodge. 

St. John’s College.—T. Ferris, W. H. Greene, J. H. Bright, 
G. Hepper, T. Nayler, F. J. Spitta, J. H. Pooley, F. C. B. Earle, 
H. Cleveland, G. Cutbush, C. H. Hartshorne, J. F. Isaacson, 
T.C. 8. &ynnersiey, R. Procter, T. T. Lewis, T. Newton, BE. 
Wilsov, KR. Ousby, W. Lonsdale, T. Harrison, J. Metcalfe, 
S. Donne, T. C. Cane, C. Neville, R. Turnet, H. J. L. Warner, 
J. M. Wakefield, W. Falcon, P. J. Chabot, W. L. Gibbon, 
F. Casson, 8. Dunn, A. Youlden, H. Moule, G. R. Clarke, 
M. B. Darby, L. Pickering, R. L. Hopper, W. Wilson, R. Wil- 
lap, W. R. Skilton, R. H. Shielden, Cc. O. Dayman, W.S. Bond, 
C. T. Clarke, T. L. Lane, E. D. Pitman, G. Lister, W. H. Wil. 
kinson, H. Langham, T. ‘Marshall, J. Hooper, G. Osborne. 

Emanuel College.—J. Penny, Kh. T. Adnutt, G. A. Barnaby, 
H. Speke, C. Tomblin. 

Qneen's College.—J. Graham, T. Ramshay, R. Burrick, R. 
Hustwick, T. Griffith, E.C. Wilson, G. H. yy te Long- 
hurst, B. Donne, M. H. Jones, N. Padwick, C. Blathwayt, W. 
Hammond, B. Gilpin, W. Godfrey. 

Christ College.—H. Wedgwood, M. Mason, P. Veel, R. 
Johnson, J. Ward, J. T. Dorington, H. Stuart, J, Forbes, H. 
Williams, J. Phillips, M. J. Berkely, E. D. Edison, W. Spencer. 
J.H, Arthy. 

Jesus College.—R. Heatiifield, A. Campbell, W. B. James, FE. 
Bowyer, W. yy C. C. Bartholomew, J. Holdship, H. A. A. 
Oakes, P. H. Palm 

Trinity Hall, “. Le Wollaston, G. Elliott, T. White. 

Sidnry College.—G. H. Hine, R. Skinner, B. Weaver, C. M. 
Barne, T. Nunn, J. Saunders. 

Catherine Hall.—E. H. Cosens, H. T. Walford, H. Montagu, 
J. N. O’Brien Hall, R. Blakelock, C. Luck, J. G. Brooke, E. 
Serjeantson, J. King. 

Magdalen College.—J. H. Raven, S. W. Wand, J. P. Simp- 
son, W. K. Fletcher, J. Evans, G. Blackburne. 

Downing College.—J. G. Cross, H. C. Longe, 
chester, J. O. Deakin, W. J. St. Albyn. 

On Saturday last the Rev. Lord John Thynne was installed 
Subdean of Lincoln Cathedral. 

OXFORD, JULY 11. 

On Saturday the following Degrees were conferred: 

Doctor in Divinity.— Rev. W. Fawssett, Magdalen Hall, 
grand compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. R. Shearson, St. Mary’s Hall ; 

C, J. Gooch, Christ Church; Rey. J. W. Birch, Magdalen 
Hail 


G. A. R, Chi- 


The following gentlemen of this University have been 
admitted ad eundum of the Univereity of Cambridge :— 
J. Sleath, D.D., Wadham College; W. Mill, B.D. and N.W., 
Senior, M.A., Magdalen College; and J. James, M.A., St. 
John’s College. 





n3 Vols. Re Svo, 31s. 6d. 
ALATHIEL; aS ORY of the PAST, the 
PRESENT and: the FUTUR 
‘ This is a work of a very peiaiiar character. It is, in fact, 
the autobiography of the Wondering Jew, and contains a his- 
tory of the troubles and insurrections, massacres, persecu- 
tions, &c., which supervened in Judea immediately after the 
death of Christ. Mr. Croly has well succeeded in depicting 
the Jewish character and warfare, and has entered with con- 
siderable felicity into what it is probable would be the feelings 
of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer whose 
history he writes.’"— Weekly Review. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, New Burlington-street. 


WILKIE’S ALFRED. 
Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
On the Ist of Augnst will be published, 
LFRED in the NEATHERD’S COTTAGE. 
Engraved in the first style by James MiTcakx.t, after a 
Picture’ by Davip Wiikik, Esq. R.A. Size, 24 inches by 18 
high; Prints, 42s. ; French Proofs, 84s.; India Proofs, 5/. 5s. ; 
before Letters, 7/. 7s. 

London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 

6, Pall-mall ; and sold by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street. 
Who have also just published, 

DUNCAN GRAY. Beautifully Engraved in the Line Manner, 
by F. ENcnenxart, after a Picture by DAvip WILE18, Esq., 
ag gr 14 inches by 19 high. Prints, 21s,; French Proofs, 
52s. Od. 

*,* M.,B., and G. have also on Sale all the Subjects which 
have been engraved after Wilkie and Burnet. 








This day is published, 3s. half-bound. 
HE BOARDING-SCHOOL CIPHERING 
BOOK ; containing 5,500 Examples and Questions, tke 
Method of Using the Book, with Remarks on Schools, Educa- 
tion, and the Capacities of Youth. 

‘The gcometricians may boast as much as they please of 
their science, in the formation of the mind; I know nothing 
equal to Arithmetic, well taught, for giving both solidity and 
acuteness. An expert arithmetician settles the twenty years’ 
doubts of a speculatist inamoment.’ 

Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-Hall- 
Court, Ludgate-street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKSPEARE. 





Recently was published, No. VIIJ., with Eighteen Plates illus-. 


trative of The MERCHANT of VENICE, price 12s. demy 
8vo., or in quarto, tvith India paper Proofs—One Guinea, 


HE SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK- 
SPEARE, exhibited in a Series of Outline Plates, illus- 
trative of the Story of each Play, drawn and engraved 
By FRANK HOWARD. 
Accompanied by appropriate Quotations and Descriptions. 
Printed for T, Cadell (bookseller to the Royal Academy), C. 
and J. Rivington; Baldwin and Cradock ; and J. Booker. 
*,* The Public are respectfully informed, that this Work 
will not extend beyond Twenty-five Numbers. 
The ues s already illustrated are— 
st, 20 Plates. 
*2. Macbedgr2o ditto, 
. As You Like it, 20 ditto, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 18 ditto. 
All's Well that Ends Well, 22 ditto. 
. Taming of the Shrew, 20 ditto. 
Julius Cesar, 
{anthony and Cleopatra, } 22 ditto. 
No. IX., containing ‘ Much Ado about. Nothing,’ and ‘Rich- 
ard the Second,’ will be published on the Ist of August. 


PROFESSOR BONNYCASTLE’S WORKS FOR SCHOOLS 
N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA; w ith 
Notes and Observations, designed for the use of 
Schools, and other places of Public Edueation.: By Jonn 
BonnycasTtx, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 14th Edition, 4s. bound. 

2. AKZY tothe above. 4s. fd. bounc.. 

3. The SCHOLAR’S GUIDE to ARITHMETIC; or, a com- 
plete Excrcise Book, for the use of Schools ; with Notes, con. 
taining the reason of every rule, dedaced from the most simple 
and evident Principles. . 13th Edition, 3s. 6d. bd. 

4. A KEY tothe above. 4s. (id. bound. 

5. An INTRODUCTION to ARITHMETIC ; or, a complete 
Exercise Book for the use both of Teachers and Students ; 
being the First Part of a General Course of Mathematics. 8vo, 
price 8s. boards. 

6. An INTRODUCTION to MENSURATION and PRACTI-. 
CAL GEOMETRY, with Notes, containing the reason of every 
rule. 14th Edition, price 4s. 6d. bound. 

7. AKEY totheabove. Price 4s. bound. 

8. A TREATISE on ALGEBRA, in Practice and Theory, 
with Notes and Illustrations ; containing a variety of particu- 
lars relating to the discoveries and improvements that have 
been made in this branch of Analysis, 2d Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
price 25s. boards. 

9. A TREATISE on PLAIN and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY, with the most useful practical Application. 8vo. price 
12s. boards. 

10. ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, containing the principal 
Propositions in the first Six atd the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books of Euclid; with Critical Notes, and an Appendix, con- 
taining various particulars relating to the higher parts of the 
Sciences. 6th edition, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

11. An INTRODUCTION to ASTRONOMY, in a Series of 

Letters from a Preceptor to his Pupil, in which the most useful 
and interesting parts of the Scienee are clearly and familiarly 
explained. Illustrated with copper-plates. ‘Eighth edition, 
8vo.,.price 12s. boards. 

*,* Every succeeding edition of these Works has the parti- 
cular care of a competent and vigilant Editor, to prevent 
errors in passing through the press, and to incorporate every 
improvement, 

Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Nunn; T. Cadell; J. Ri- 
chardson ; Baldwin and Co. ; Sherwood and Co. ;* G. B. Whit- 
taker ; Boosey and Sons; C. and J. Rivington; Westley and 
Davies ; Hamilton and Co.; Hurst and Co,; Poole and Ed- 
wards; J. Souter; J. CoHingwood; Houlston and Son ; and 
Simpkin and Marshall ; and for Stirling and Slade, Edinburgh. 








This day are published, price 2s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on LORD GRENVILLE’s 
ESSAY on the SINKING FUND. By be oe Born, 
Esq., M.P. Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Pi 7 Piccadity, ' 


NE EW VOCAL MUSIC published by Axgy. 
ANDER Lee and Ler, 86, Regent’s Quadrant. 
The LOVES of the BUTTERF. LIES, Vol. 1., the Posey i 
T H. Bayly, Esq., the Symphonies and Accompaniments 
Alexander Lee, price 12s. 67d., containing, 
The Insect Queen The Butterfly was a erty 
The Butterfly Beau man 
My own Blue Bell Round my own Pretty Rose 
Long ago ere my wings were | Each Bower has beauty forme 
unfurled One morn I left my Boat 
Alithe Music in the Invincibles A, Lee 
do. in Alfred the Great ia P , 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Brilliant Cappriccio for the Pianoforte, arranged 
og m the favourite Airs in * The Invinelbles, 
oe 2 + + + D.Schlesinger, 
me Invincibles’ Quadrilles oe ia - « D. Lee 
The Fairest Flower, arranged for Guitar ° 
Oh never fall in Lov e, ditto . 
Here’s a Health Bonnie Scotland, ‘ditto 
The Minstrel’s Ditty ..... 


DR. BIBER’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

Just Published, Price 3s. 67. in boards, the First Volume of 
er CHRISTIAN MONITOR and FAMILY 

FRIEND; containing a complete report of the aboye 
course of Lectures; besides a variety of Model Lessons, illus. 
trated by wood- cuts, and other materials, for instruction on 
the Infant System. This Publication, which wil] be continued 
in monthly numbers, at 1s. each, is particularly recomm: 
to the attention of parents, of teachers in public and private 
schools, and of all those who are alive to the importance of an 
improved mode of education. 

Published by Cowie and Strange, Paternoster-row : Sold by 
Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch-street ; W. Darton, Holborn. 
hill; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; and all 
Booksellers. 








a 





THE RIVER DANUBE. 
In one volume. 8vo., embellished with a Map, &c., price 16s. 6¢, 


boards. 
Qo nl 
Te ‘ENT of the DANUBE, from RATIS. 
BON to VIENNA, during the autumn of 1827, with 
Anecdotes and Recollections, Historical and Legendary, of the 
Towns, Castles, Monasteries, &c. on the banks of the river, 
aud their Inhabitants and Proprietors, Ancient and Moder, 
By J.R.PLancue, author of ‘ Lays and Legends of the Rhine;’ 
* Oberon,’ an opera &c. 

* His Descent of the Danube from Ratisbon to Vienna iss 
volume of such varied merit and interest as to ensure its popu. 
lar reception for the morning lounge, the study, and the tra. 
velling-carriage ; and, finally, its safe deposit on the library 
shelf, thence to be removed at all times when it is desired to 
pass a gratifying literary hour.—Literary Gazette, July 5. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


This day is. published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HE ANTIPAUPER SY STEM: exemplifying 
the positive’and practical good, realized by the 

and the Relieved, under the frugal, beneficial, and lawful Ad- 

ministration of the Poor Laws, prevailing at Southwell, and ia 

the pry District : With Plans of the Southwell Work- 
house, and of the Thurgarton Hundred W: orkhouse ; and with 

Instructions for Book-keeping. 

By the Rev. J. T. Becner, M.A, 

Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Newark Di of 
the County of Nottingham, and for the Liberty of Southwel 
and Scrooby. 

Also, by the same Author, the Fourth Edition, with a 

Annual Graduation of the Tables. 

The CONSTITUTION of FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, upon 
Legal and Scientific Principles, exemplified by the Rules and 
Tables adopted for the.government of the Southwell wr 
Institution ; examined, authenticated, and recommended for 
general use, by W. MorGan, Esq. F.R.S. and A, Moxoax, 
Esq. Joint Actuaries of the Equitable Assurance Society. 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 

London : printed for W. Simpxrn and R. MarsH#A.t, Sta 
tioners’-Hall-Court, Ludgate-Street. 


WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 











Therm. ‘| Barom. 
A.M. P.M.lat Noon. 


634°;604° 


78 pe 
73 |623 


624 |68 


Weather| Prevailing 


Winds. Cloud, 





29. 53 
29. 23 E. 
29. 13 |Variable} Rain 
29. 25 |W. S.W. 
29. 65 


69 |66 Ss. 
66; |625 | 29. 12 |S. 5.W. 
58 |62 | 29. 02 | S.W. 

Mornings fair, except on Saturday and Sunday. 
rainy, except on Monday and Thursday. 

Highest temperature at.noon, 82°. S, Asp. shade, 

Astronomical ‘Observations. 

Mercury stationary on the 11th. 

Venus’s apparent diam. on tye 11th 52” 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at rs =f s Leo. 

Mar’s ditto 

Jupiter’s ditto 

Sun’s ‘ ditto 

Length of day on Sunday, 16h. 10min. Day 

Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2/2” plus. 


S.W. (Pair. Cl. 
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